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DEFENSE LANGUAGE AND CULTURAL AWARENESS 
TRANSFORMATION: TO WHAT END? AT WHAT COST? 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee, 

Washington, DC, Wednesday, July 9, 2008. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:34 p.m. in room 
2212, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Vic Snyder (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. VIC SNYDER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM ARKANSAS, CHAIRMAN, OVERSIGHT AND INVES- 
TIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Dr. Snyder. Why don’t we go ahead and get started. 

We have got votes coming up sometime in a half hour, 45 min- 
utes or somewhere in that range, and I don’t think it will be a ter- 
ribly long break. I don’t think we have a very complicated day. So 
whenever that occurs, we will leave and hope that you will stay 
with us. 

Welcome to all of you today to our witnesses and folks in attend- 
ance and to the members. Our topic today is Defense Language and 
Cultural Awareness Transformation: To what end? At what cost? 

And the witnesses may not know it, but our staff puts together 
a hearing memo before each of these events. And I liked the one 
so much for today, I am going to lift it. I am going to read from 
a couple of paragraphs from it as my opening statement. 

Many experts say as there will be a continuous need for the De- 
partment of Defense (DOD) to focus on irregular warfare, building 
partnerships with foreign countries and the sustained effort re- 
quired by the long war, all spotlighting a need for greater foreign 
language proficiency and cultural competency in U.S. forces. If this 
is indeed the environment in which we expect our forces to operate, 
then that forms the fundamental basis for looking at the range of 
these capabilities. Deciding on the optimal level and extent of pro- 
ficiency, given resource limitations is the difficult part. 

Today’s hearing will focus, I hope, on the following questions: 
What should be the military’s overarching goal in terms of the dis- 
tribution and level of language skills and cultural awareness capa- 
bilities to support national security requirements? And given that 
acquiring these capabilities comes at a cost in terms of money, time 
and readiness in other areas, what price should the Nation be will- 
ing to pay? As a result, what is the vision of the future? 

And to put it another way, for every time or hour or month spent 
in language school, a person in the military is not learning some- 
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thing else, and so the question becomes language capability at 
what risk. 

And I would say the other question is, also, if we don’t do the 
language training, at what risk? And I think that is the core of 
what we are trying to get at today. 

Most seem to agree that more language and cultural awareness 
is a necessary and desirable trait for the 21st century U.S. military 
in its role supporting national security. But how much is appro- 
priate for the military and what career fields and in what ranks 
should it be concentrated? How widely should it be dispersed 
among military and civilian personnel? How much can be gained 
through a reserve corps or contractors? What should the needed 
training aim to emphasize? And no matter how worthy an objec- 
tive, what will not get done as a result? Will other aspects of readi- 
ness be sacrificed? 

And, Mr. Akin, I think I will let you do your opening statement 
now, and then I will show my film clip, and then I will go to our 
witnesses. So Mr. Akin for any comments he would like to make. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Snyder can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 35.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. W. TODD AKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM MISSOURI, RANKING MEMBER, OVERSIGHT AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Akin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This is a topic that I think continuously is generated more and 
more from other work that we have done and other witnesses that 
we have had. And certainly, I think that Vic put it in a very good 
light, the kind of question, I think if you are taking a look at what 
is it that we are going to train our soldiers, sailors, airmen, Ma- 
rines and all, there are all kinds of things competing for resources. 
The question is, where does — not just the language but the lan- 
guage combined with the cultural awareness kind of training, 
where does that fit in and what form does it take? 

My own experience came more from watching years ago the 
Green Berets training in specific to go into Czechoslovakia and how 
they were trained. It was very, very effective training but probably 
very costly training. 

What is the model? What are the career paths? How does that 
priority stack against basic infantry skills? All those kinds of ques- 
tions, those are all here on the table. 

I thank you for coming. We are looking forward to your testi- 
mony. 

And, Vic, as far as — I yield back, and you can roll the film. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Akin can be found in the Appen- 
dix on page 37.] 

Dr. Snyder. What we are going to show now is just about a 2- 
or 3-minute clip, very brief, about a couple of folks. The first is 
from a film, and then some audio called “The Untold True Story 
of Guy Gabaldon,” which depicts Marine PFC Gabaldon’s single- 
handed success in persuading over 1,500 Japanese soldiers on 
Saipan in 1944 to surrender, including — this is all by himself, soli- 
tary. He stumbled into a Japanese regimental headquarters and at 
one time had 800 surrender at one time. 
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There will be a brief film clip. It will then go blank, but you will 
hear an audio that we lifted from a National Public Radio (NPR) 
story a few months ago. And then you will see a clip probably more 
familiar to you from the Ken Burns film about World War II, the 
War of Senator Inouye. 

Let’s go ahead and roll that now. And for those of you who can’t 
see any screen, you are welcome to get up and move around. 

[Video played.] 

Dr. Snyder. Well, both of those stories are from times many 
years ago, decades ago in our history. 

Today, we are joined by Dr. Richard Brecht, Executive Director 
at the University of Maryland’s Center for Advanced Study of Lan- 
guage, who has extensive experience in the best ways to acquire 
and sustain language skills; Dr. Amy Zalman, who is an expert in 
how cultural awareness factors into successful strategic commu- 
nications; Dr. Montgomery McFate, who has worked to develop a 
framework for fielding anthropologists and other social scientists to 
support combat brigades and other deployed forces; and Dr. An- 
drew Krepinevich, the President of the Center for Strategic and 
Budgetary Assessments, who will discuss the capabilities our fu- 
ture military force will require in the area of language skills and 
cultural awareness. 

And shall we begin over here, Dr. Brecht? And what we will do, 
Dr. Brecht, is we are going to put this little light on; and it will 
flash on red at five minutes. I don’t want you to feel like you are 
automatically cut off, but I would encourage you all to stay as close 
to that five minutes as we can so that members can ask questions 
and learn from you as the day goes. 

Dr. Snyder. So Dr. Brecht. 

STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD D. BRECHT, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDY OF LANGUAGE, UNI- 
VERSITY OF MARYLAND 

Dr. Brecht. Thank you very much for the opportunity. I appre- 
ciate that quite a bit. 

I guess my role here is to suggest to you in the very broadest 
terms that the Defense Language Transformation Roadmap, which 
I have studied quite a bit, is on its way to building the first U.S.- 
based globalized workforce in the history of this country. It has a 
long way to go, and there are many things to do and to complete, 
and it has to be sustained. But I would say that, basically, we are 
set out on the right path. The question is, what still remains? 

And, in my view, this building of this workforce — if you look at 
my testimony, I spend a long time on a scenario in North Africa, 
in Niger, suggesting that, in 10 or 12 years, what a workforce, a 
military globalized workforce would look like, and that workforce 
basically comprises three strong components. 

The first one — and this is the thing that is missing, from my 
point of view, in all the things I have read and studied about what 
the military and the Defense Department is doing — is that every 
member of this globalized civilian and military workforce has to be 
trained in communications competence. The first thing people have 
to know is do they have a language task they are facing or a cul- 
tural understanding task that they are facing? And if they do, do 
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they have the capability to deal with it? And if they don’t, do they 
know where to get the resources that are actually positioned to be 
brought to bear? And if they get those resources, have they worked 
in that particular task? That is basically the overall global work- 
force capability that is needed. 

After that, you have an inherent and in-house capability of peo- 
ple with languages and skills from very low level to very high level, 
and we can talk about which languages those could be. 

And the third thing that this workforce has at its advantage, it 
has the ability to outsource, the ability to localize, and the ability 
to reach back. 

Those are the capabilities that are here so that the Department 
of Defense and the military and the Army and the Marines and the 
people on the ground don’t have to have the full capabilities that 
a workforce deployed in 130 countries basically dealing with prob- 
ably something on the order of 5,000 languages and maybe 50,000 
dialects has to deal with. And so it is this picture that I am trying 
to present to you. 

How do you build this workforce? If you look at my statement to 
you, it is basically we have to have much better recruitment. The 
emphasis can’t only be on training. The emphasis has to be a much 
stronger emphasis on recruitment, and that is being dramatically 
assisted by the roadmap’s emphasis on reaching out to the K-12 
and university system. Because if you have a better education sys- 
tem you will have a more effective recruitment system. 

The training is, obviously, the DL — Defense Language Institute 
Foreign Language Center will still lead the way with the command 
language programs. But, basically, this training has to also, besides 
language at all levels, include the communication skills and the 
cultural knowledge as well. 

We have also had a lot to do with lifelong training which has 
been made available to a lot of online resources which are now 
available as well. 

The point I guess I am making — and I would love to go into de- 
tails on this — is that you have started down the path and I think 
the path is the right one. This workforce, though, that you are 
building has a lot of capabilities inherent in it and it has a lot of 
capabilities waiting to be deployed if you build a system to bring 
those reach-back capabilities, outsourcing and localization capabili- 
ties to bear. That is the real trick. 

And if you build a system, a database, a net-centric operation 
that will allow them in the field to reach back to those capabilities 
and if you skill the people in the right languages and that is based 
on, if you will, language futures, what are the languages you need 
to put in the right place at the right time, we are capable pro- 
jecting that. You tell us what areas you are interested in, and lin- 
guists and sociolinguists can start talking about what languages 
you need. 

I will end with the simple fact that, in Africa now, because Afri- 
cans are basically multilingual and everyone, most of them, speak 
2 or 3 languages, there are 15 core languages in Africa which 85 
percent of the population speaks. If you divide Africa into five 
zones the way the African Union does, then each one of those U.S. 
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Africa Command (AFRICOM) components can only have to deal 
with two or three languages as part of its in-house capabilities. 

These things are possible; and my message to you, again, it is 
possible to build that workforce. And I have talked to people and 
they say it is too big a task to do. It is not too big a task to do. 
It takes a much more strategic, collaborative, cohesive approach, 
which I think the academic ministry and the military together can 
build. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Dr. Brecht. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Brecht can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 39.] 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Zalman. 

STATEMENT OF DR. AMY ZALMAN, POLICY ANALYST, SCIENCE 
APPLICATIONS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION (SAIC) 

Dr. Zalman. I hope you will forgive me if I read my remarks. 
They are directed primarily toward the long term and to the train- 
ing and education component of cultural awareness. 

Chairman Snyder and members of the subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to discuss the future direction of language and 
cultural awareness in the U.S. military. My remarks are divided 
into three parts: the challenge, the issue of transformation, and a 
few potential action routes. 

The U.S. military confronts particular challenges with respect to 
cross-cultural awareness. The majority of deployed forces rotate 
from one distinct linguistic and cultural arena to another with rel- 
ative frequency. It would be implausible for all regular forces to be- 
come area or linguistic experts in one region, let alone several. 

Second, warfighters lack the luxury of time to reflect on or learn 
organically from their surroundings. They may find themselves 
thrust into situations in which they must make decisions rapidly. 

To make matters more complex, members of the 21st century 
military are likely to find themselves in situations other than war 
and engaged with civilians. These conditions suggest a paradox. 
The military at all levels has a vital need for cultural awareness, 
yet these same conditions constrain the practical ability of many 
military members to acquire it. 

Moreover, the current turn of events arguably has distorted the 
path the DOD may take to forge a long-term cultural awareness 
strategy. I might suggest that a preoccupation with the September 
11, 2001, attacks as a point of historic departure and the subse- 
quent focus on Islamic societies has led to a habit of confusing 
knowledge of particular cultures, such as Afghan cultures, with cul- 
tural awareness in a more comprehensive sense. This habit can be 
found within and beyond the military. 

The military has tended to define cultural awareness as facts 
about other cultures, especially those that appear on their face to 
be least familiar. That is, of course, a simplification. However, be- 
cause regular forces cannot be expected to accumulate nor process 
nearly enough information to make this definition useful, another 
framework is required. 

Force transformation suggests itself. This subcommittee has al- 
ready revised the existing paradigm by incorporating cultural and 
linguistic awareness into the broader concept of force trans- 
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formation. The transformation framework offers a productive con- 
ceptual vehicle for the defense community to elaborate what it 
means to have a culturally aware military. 

The absence of cultural and linguistic awareness from even re- 
cent statements on transformation indicates there is work to be 
done. The 2003 document, Military Transformation, calls for proc- 
esses to enable innovation and adaptability, arguing that if we do 
not transform, our enemies will surely find new ways to attack us. 
Despite the claim that no aspect of defense should be left un- 
touched if we are to maintain a competitive advantage in the infor- 
mation age, the cultural aspect of defense is left untouched. 

Transformation’s key concepts align well with those of cultural 
awareness. The DOD defines transformation as a process that 
changes — pardon me — that shapes the changing nature of military 
competition and cooperation through new combinations of concepts, 
capabilities, people and organizations. This umbrella concept could 
easily comprehend a parallel process to shape the changing role of 
cultural interaction and cultural competence in military endeavors 
and to prepare for that role through new combinations of concepts, 
capabilities, people and organizations. 

The directive to enable innovation and adaptability is perfectly 
or at least well attuned with the 21st century cultural awareness 
paradigm. In this case however, it is people, members of the mili- 
tary, from regular forces to their top leadership, who must be en- 
abled to innovate and adapt. To that end, a new paradigm will cor- 
respond to the operational landscape where human communities, 
cultures, are also innovating and adapting to new technological, so- 
cial, material and other realities of this millennium. Culture, in a 
new paradigm, will be seen as an element of human interaction 
and perhaps not only as something out there. 

In the transformation paradigm, although a member of the mili- 
tary may be called on to deploy in three different areas in as many 
years, they will recognize in all three that they must be watchful 
for their own and their interlocutor’s habits of interaction. They 
will have enough elementary knowledge and language to enter into 
interactions, and they will have training that gives them the cog- 
nitive tools to innovate, adapt, and learn more or perhaps reach 
back as that interaction deepens. They will not be allowed by re- 
sponsible leadership to deploy culturally unarmed. 

I have three suggestions, which I won’t elaborate here, that may 
be followed immediately. One is to develop a cultural and linguistic 
awareness transformation strategy, a top-level document. Another 
is to conduct a cultural awareness training and education audit to 
assess capabilities now against a transformation set of goals. And 
the third is to design and test a requisite first layer of cultural 
awareness learning that would be required of all military members, 
although perhaps in slightly different ways in the future. 

Thank you again for this opportunity. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Dr. Zalman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Zalman can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 86.] 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. McFate. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. MONTGOMERY MCFATE, SENIOR SOCIAL 

SCIENCE ADVISOR, JOINT ADVANCED WARFIGHTING DIVI- 
SION, INSTITUTE FOR DEFENSE ANALYSES 

Dr. McFate. Mr. Chairman and ranking members of the Over- 
sight and Investigations Subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, thank you very much for this opportunity to testify 
on the importance of sociocultural knowledge to U.S. military per- 
sonnel in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

I am appearing today in my personal capacity vice my official ca- 
pacity. As such, my comments should not be construed as official 
Department of Defense or U.S. Army policy. 

Sociocultural knowledge is a critical enabler for stability oper- 
ations in irregular warfare. Stability and reconstruction operations 
pose a tremendous challenge to the U.S. Government because they 
require different skills, knowledge, training and coordination than 
those tasks commonly required by major combat operations. 

Unlike major combat operations, stability and reconstruction op- 
erations must be conducted among and with the support of the in- 
digenous civilian population. Working effectively with local civil- 
ians in order to rebuild a country requires knowledge of how the 
society is organized, who has power, what their values and beliefs 
are, and how they interpret their own history, among other things. 

Experiences in Iraq and Afghanistan over the past few years 
have demonstrated the benefits of having this knowledge and the 
drawbacks of not having it in terms of lives, money and mission 
success. 

A critical question is how U.S. military personnel should acquire 
this knowledge. There are multiple possible means, to include edu- 
cation, training, advisors and databases. 

An additional question concerns the optimal amount of 
sociocultural knowledge that U.S. military personnel should have 
and the trade-offs in terms of time, money and manpower that ac- 
quiring this knowledge entails. After all, making every soldier and 
Marine into a social scientist is neither feasible nor desirable. 

Professional military education is a long-term solution to ensur- 
ing that the U.S. military has the requisite level of knowledge 
about foreign cultures and societies. Lessons learned, insight 
gained and skills acquired in a classroom influence how problems 
are conceived, solutions are developed and decisions made in subse- 
quent professional positions. 

Most professional military education institutions in the United 
States face a number of challenges right now: 

First, a lack of qualitative social scientists within the curricula, 
inadequate attention to developing intercultural and cognitive 
skills, et cetera. 

Second, recognizing that sociocultural knowledge has improved 
the effectiveness of operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, all 
branches of the military have now began cultural pre-deployment 
training programs. Creating training programs was initially a “bot- 
tom-up” movement in response to lessons learned, rather than a 
“top-down” push resulting from official Department of Defense re- 
quirements. As a result of this process, cultural training varies 
widely in content, structure and time allotted. However, the DOD, 
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Army and other military services are now developing comprehen- 
sive cultural and language strategies. 

Third, collecting sociocultural information in a computerized 
database is another means to provide U.S. forces with information 
about the local population in their area of operations. When Oper- 
ation Iraqi Freedom began, there was no readymade repository for 
the collective knowledge about a given local area. Because brigades 
had no system to store, sort, organize or effectively transfer this in- 
formation, much of it was lost during transfer of authority between 
units. Recognizing this issue, the DOD made an effort to develop 
such a database in 2004. 

Subsequently, in field testing this database, we discovered that 
commanders and their staffs had little time available to use such 
a tool and little inclination to do so. What commanders actually 
wanted was an advisory staff element that would be attached 24/ 
7 to the brigade who could develop, use and maintain such a data- 
base. 

Fourth, operating forces can also acquire the requisite knowledge 
about the local population through the use of cultural advisors. At 
the present time, the U.S. Army’s human terrain system is prob- 
ably the best-known example of such an advisor program, although 
it is not the first and it is not the only one. Colonel Schweitzer tes- 
tified on April 24 to another House subcommittee on the same 
issue. 

To recap, the Human Terrain System (HTS) mission is to provide 
commanders in the field with relevant sociocultural understanding 
in order to assist them in developing courses of action that are bet- 
ter harmonized with the interests of the local population and which 
entail less lethal force. This mission is achieved through five- to 
eight-person teams of military and reservist personnel who are at- 
tached on orders to the military unit that they support. 

The team does not rotate out with the brigade at the end of their 
tour but remains in place. For example, the human terrain team 
in Taji will remain in Taji as long as U.S. forces do. Individual 
team members are rotated out on a staggered basis, ensuring the 
continuity of sociocultural knowledge and enabling each brigade to 
start their tour at a higher place on the learning curve. 

In addition, HTS supports these teams through a research reach- 
back center and a network of subject matter experts who are able 
to conduct research and analysis to meet the brigade commander 
and staffs requirements. 

In conclusion, solutions to the military’s immediate sociocultural 
knowledge requirement have been ad hoc, bottom up and developed 
by the respective military services in response to their own per- 
ceived needs. For any of these solutions to be sustainable beyond 
the immediate conflicts, they should be rationalized, coordinated 
and institutionalized. Otherwise, the capabilities will be lost, as 
happened after the Vietnam war, and will have to be rebuilt yet 
again. 

Thank you for this opportunity to comment, and I look forward 
to your questions. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Dr. McFate. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. McFate can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 95.] 
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Dr. Snyder. Dr. Krepinevich. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANDREW F. KREPINEVICH, JR., PRESI- 
DENT, CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND BUDGETARY ASSESS- 
MENTS 

Dr. Krepinevich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The need for cultural awareness and language competence is 
really greatest in the area of irregular warfare, whether we call it 
counterinsurgency, foreign internal defense or the latest buzz 
phrase: stability, security, transition and reconstruction operations. 

In these kind of conflicts, the population is really the center of 
gravity. Hence, the phrase, trying to win the hearts and minds to 
mobilize the population to your side. Very difficult to do that if you 
can’t operate on what some people in the military call complex cul- 
tural terrain. 

So one of the critical questions is, is irregular warfare going to 
be an important staple of the future in terms of what kind of chal- 
lenges our military has to confront? 

I have talked to one general in particular who told me, look, the 
Army’s had its hand on the stove here for about five years. Once 
we finally leave Iraq and Afghanistan, we are not going to do this 
for another 30 years. The American people won’t stand for it. 

That may be the case, but I think there are powerful trends ar- 
guing the opposite. And there is also an old Army saying that the 
enemy gets a vote in terms of what kind of conflict, what kind of 
challenge he presents. 

If you look at trends, it is hard to see how we are not going to 
be challenged by an increasingly what I would call disordered 
world. If you look at demographic trends throughout Africa, the 
Middle East, Central and South Asia, also Central America, parts 
of northwest Latin America, there is a huge bulge, a huge percent- 
age of the population under the age of 15. In places like Nigeria, 
that percentage is over 40 percent of the entire population. 

What we are going to see in the coming years is this rising youth 
bulge reach the age of maturity where they have to be absorbed 
into that particular country or region’s economy. Yet, in many of 
these areas, you have this rising large number of young people who 
generally are undereducated and uneducated, who are going to be 
expected to compete not in the local economy but in a global econ- 
omy, not just against Nigerians or Colombians but also Indo- 
nesians, Indians, South Koreans and so on, that are unfortunate 
enough for the most part to live in countries where the govern- 
ments are corrupt or incompetent or, typically, both. And this, 
again, presents a situation where you are going to have a rising 
number of highly frustrated people. 

There is scholarship that indicates in these kinds of situations 
you are looking at raised levels of internal instability. And so there 
is motive here. There is motive to create higher levels of disruption. 

When you look at the communications revolution, you will add to 
this the fact that more and more people, even in the developing 
parts of the world, understand just how badly off they are relative 
to the rest of the world. The fact that they could be more easily 
proselytized, organized, recruited, organized and trained and even 
equipped. 
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If you look at financial transfers, if you look at the kinds of 
means that are falling into the hands of these groups, over a dec- 
ade ago, Aum Shinrikyo in Japan developing nerve agents and 
chemical weapons, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC) looking for radiological bombs, al Qaeda looking for nuclear 
weapons, and Hezbollah practicing in 2006 a kind of hybrid war 
using rockets, artillery, mortars, munitions, unmanned aerial vehi- 
cles. And not only the means but a track record of forcing the U.S. 
out of Lebanon in 1983; Somalia, 1993; the Soviets in Afghanistan 
in 1989; and the Israelis losing the second Lebanon war in 2006. 

So means, motive and a track record of success. 

If you look at what that means in terms of a requirement coming 
out of the 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR), you see in 
terms of the way the Army, for example, is structuring its brigade 
formations with the need for a surge capability, the ability to surge 
brigades forward and keep them on station for a protracted period 
of time, for advisors, for trainers as part the QDR’s admonition 
that the military needs to begin to think of building partner capac- 
ity on an enduring basis as a key part of our defense strategy. 

And not just that but also the need for U.S. forces and capabili- 
ties in terms of humanitarian relief operations and what the mili- 
tary calls phase zero operations, trying to engage in prophylactic 
effects like we have in places like the Philippines to keep nasty sit- 
uations from turning worse. 

So, again, a strong need. And I would say if we are talking about 
trade-offs, I would be happy to discuss this in detail. 

But I think, in the area of conventional war capabilities, nobody 
wants to build the next tank Army to take on the Americans. No- 
body wants to build the next combined arms Republican Guard to 
take on the American military. They are gravitating toward weap- 
ons of mass destruction and, as I said, irregular warfare. 

So, in summary, I think irregular warfare, whether we look it or 
not, is here is stay. I don’t think it’s a fad or a run-off. I think it 
is a trend. I think it’s going to increase in importance. I think the 
challenges are going to become more difficult. And the key to exe- 
cuting this well, the key to operating well on complex human ter- 
rain — one of the keys at least — is going to be cultural awareness 
and language proficiency. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Krepinevich can be found in the 
Appendix on page 104.] 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Dr. Krepinevich. 

We will go ahead and start the five-minute clock. 

I want to ask my first question. It is just very, I guess, straight- 
forward and not very subtle. 

But it is my understanding that the foreign language proficiency 
bonus is paid to a little over 17,000 service members. So that is 
about 1.2 percent of DOD personnel, which totals about $1.3 mil- 
lion. 

Now, of that number, probably a significant number of those are 
senior folks that are in intelligence, so they’re not going to be the 
people that are out doing street patrols and, you know, training 
foreign militaries. My question is, what should that percentage look 
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like? Should we have 20 percent of our folks getting the foreign 
language proficiency bonus? Should it be 10 percent? 

Now, I suspect every one of you are going to hedge on that, but 
I want to hear the hedges. What should our specific goal be? How 
do we measure it? How are we going to arrive what that specific 
goal would be? 

Andy, why don’t we start with you this time and let’s go back the 
other way. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think a lot of it has to do — as long as we are hedging — to do 
with how you see your forces being employed. So, for example, if 
you look at the Marines right now, they are trying to organize 
themselves around units that can really break down from the regi- 
mental level down to battalion and even company and platoon 
level. And one of the examples they give is that a battalion could 
have multiple deployments in different parts of Africa performing 
different kinds of missions in different locales. If that is the case, 
the more you break these units down — and a lot of this kind of con- 
flict environment or operational environment is a series of microcli- 
mates — then that is going to drive up the needs for language pro- 
ficiency and certainly cultural awareness. 

If you are taking more of an outsourcing approach — and I am not 
an expert this, but my understanding is the Army is looking at 
these kinds of human terrain teams and operating in larger units. 
Then, if that is the case, you might be able to get away with a 
lower level of language proficiency. 

But, again, I think the trade space here isn’t between necessarily 
how you organize. The trade space here really is the ability to con- 
duct this mission and be very flexible and adaptable. So the Ma- 
rines could scale up to perform Army-like operations and the Army 
could break down to conduct Marine-style operations or small unit 
operations. The trade space really is between that and what I think 
is some of the high-density, low-demand capability, which I think 
has to do more with conventional or traditional kinds of military 
operations. 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. McFate. 

Dr. McFate. I once had a trip down to Fort Bragg which was 
very interesting. I went to go visit with Army Special Forces, and 
someone down there explained to me that, in terms of how they as- 
sign people to learn languages and what languages they choose to 
learn, that to some degree it’s always best guess and it always re- 
quires a little bit of crystal ball gazing. Because you are trying to 
make an assessment about what’s going to be needed by the mili- 
tary in the future, and it is hard to know exactly what that is going 
to be. 

Even if you had 25 or 30 percent of general purpose forces col- 
lecting the language incentive bonus, you still would not end up 
with a comprehensive coverage of all the languages in the world 
that might need to be spoken, given contingency operations, et 
cetera. 

So I think what’s important for the committee to consider is what 
are the other resources out there that can be brought to bear to 
allow the military to work effectively in environments where you 
may find that you don’t have anybody or you have very few people 
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who do speak the local languages. And I believe that Dr. Brecht 
could probably speak better to that than I can. 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Zalman. 

Dr. Zalman. I would also work backwards from needs. I would 
hope that everybody who — I can’t speak to the military levels — but 
that everybody who is to deploy to a particular area has minimal 
language competence and the ability to discern when they need 
some greater competence. They need to be able to enter into an 
interaction in a local scenario, but I don’t think that they need to 
have — that everybody needs to be a linguist. 

Dr. Snyder. And I agree with that. The issue is I don’t think we 
are satisfied where we are today, but we don’t know what the end 
point is. 

Dr. Brecht. 

Dr. Brecht. That is a really tough question. Because, basically, 
as I see it from my — I mean, the last time I was in the military 
was in 1963, so my perspective may be a little off. But the mission 
has changed dramatically, and what the military language require- 
ments were in the 1980’s were very high-level skills of a pretty 
elite cadre, mostly for intel purposes and so on. And in the last 20 
years, because of irregular warfare and everything we have done, 
that base has spread immensely. 

Now, we still — so trying to get a percentage on that is extremely 
difficult. It is still difficult to acquire those three level on a scale 
of zero to five takes an immense investment, and so rewarding the 
people who stay with that — basically, it takes years and years of 
intense language study and exposure in the country to reach that 
level. So incentivizing those people is really important. 

As we go down to the lower levels, where you have a much 
broader population and having to do many more jobs which we 
have never calibrated on that scale basically of pay, that is a real 
different kind of task. 

And if I were sending people over — and I am a language person, 
so my language colleagues are going to be offended at this — but the 
first thing people need is what I talk about, is they have to recog- 
nize when they are in a communications dilemma or a cultural 
awareness issue. They have to be culturally sensitive and aware of 
the communication task they are facing and where to get the re- 
sources. That is the first thing they need. 

The second thing they need is some experience in that culture so 
that they don’t do some things that are really damaging. But, in 
that problem, it’s always sometimes a little culture that can be a 
dangerous thing. 

And then the third thing they need is the language capability. 

So we are tying everything to do with language at this stage. We 
are tying — kind of an older system that was based on fairly high- 
level, narrow cadres and very high-level skills. And what it appears 
to me you are doing is changing the paradigm and asking a ques- 
tion that is extremely hard to get at. Because you can’t separate 
the culture and the language at those levels, and you can’t separate 
those tasks at those levels. 

So is that enough hedging? 

Dr. Snyder. That is pretty good hedging. We don’t want to sepa- 
rate it at all. 
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Mr. Akin for five minutes. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Dr. Krepinevich, most civilian organizations or big 
companies, there is a promotion path. Sometimes you have to be 
an accounting kind of guy, a bean counter to get to be president. 
Other times, you are a line operating person or maybe you are a 
lawyer or whatever. I used to work for IBM. It was marketing. In 
the military, is there a certain pattern for promotion for people who 
want to move up the line? Are there certain places that you have 
to touch base? 

Dr. Krepinevich. I will speak to the Army in particular, because 
that is the service I am most familiar with. Certainly there are a 
series of hoops you have to jump through, say, if you want to be- 
come a brigade commander, a colonel. 

Recently, I received a briefing from the Army. They took a look 
at 20 people who had recently been selected for brigade command. 
And the Army has this phrase, officers should be pentathletes. 
They should be capable in many different skills. Well, in looking 
at this matrix of assignments of these 15 different officers, over- 
whelmingly I think out of the matrix only 3 slots weren’t directly 
related to line troop assignments, field assignments. And of course, 
you want to be proficient in combat. That is what these assign- 
ments were oriented on. But it certainly didn’t lead to brigade com- 
manders who were pentathletes. 

If you look at the Army’s foreign area officer program, typically 
not an area to get into if you want to get promoted. You are not 
going to be the future Chief of Staff of the Army. You probably 
won’t even make general if you pursue that path. 

Mr. Akin. Are you saying that the people who were being pro- 
moted were not really people who were on the front lines or line 
officers? They tended to be more staff kinds of people? 

Dr. Krepinevich. No. What I am saying is people who are pro- 
moted are people who spend most — as much time as possible out 
with the field Army. That means either in troop assignments as a 
commander, platoon leader, company commander, battalion com- 
mander or in troop, staff assignments such as a battalion oper- 
ations officer. Those are the ones that get you the greatest credit 
in terms of future advancement. And you can go all the way back 
to the Vietnam war, and I can tell you stories if you are interested. 

But that has been the theme and the trend for a very long time 
now in the Army, and whether the Army can change that culture 
I don’t know. There is a lot of institutional credibility built up in 
terms of the field Army career path. 

One of the things that I think is very interesting for the Army 
in particular at this point in time is I think as an institution it 
really is at a crossroads. Because if you asked the Army in the 20th 
century what kind of an Army do we need, the first half of the cen- 
tury is we need an Army to beat the Germans. The Germans 
fought us like we fought them. The second half is we need an army 
to beat the Soviets. They fought us like we fought them. 

Nobody wants to fight us that way anymore. And so when you 
ask the question, what kind of an Army and you look at where the 
trend lines are going, it really is an Army more and more focused 
on irregular warfare. 
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Mr. Akin. I appreciate your setting the background and the tone 
as to how that works. 

So now, taking what you are saying where the Army is going, 
does that mean that the higher-level leaders should be very effec- 
tive in terms of communications in cultural and language? Or does 
that say those people maybe should be operating at a lower level, 
and you have the people who are what the military calls the pointy 
end of the spear, they are the ones that don’t necessarily have to 
have language. Or do you think it should be spread up and down 
the chain of command? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Let me give you an alternative career path for 
an Army general. 

You come in. You are assigned to an Army brigade that has a 
high capability to deal with irregular warfare operations. You are 
engaged in a lot of phase zero operations. You may be in sub-Saha- 
ran Africa under General Ward, and you are doing sort of recon- 
struction operations, security assistance these sorts of things. 

Eventually, you go off to graduate school. You go off to graduate 
school in an area studies program. Your duty assignment or your 
utilization tour after that is you go to sub-Saharan Africa for a cou- 
ple of years in civilian clothes, and you wander around. And you 
come back in two years, and your performance is what you wrote 
up of what you learned being Lawrence of Arabia for two years. 

Then maybe you go on to command that brigade that you were 
in that had units operating in terms of security assistance, train- 
ing, advising in sub-Saharan Africa. Eventually, you might com- 
mand a military assistance group that is responsible for several 
brigades as a general officer operating and supporting sub-Saharan 
African militaries and societies and so on. And eventually you 
might be the next General Kip Ward, a four-star who is head of 
AFRICOM. 

And so you have built that competence over time. It is a mix of 
what I would call field and warfighting competence but also that 
other competence that becomes critical when the population be- 
comes the center of gravity. 

And again, if you look at the officers who have been quite suc- 
cessful in Iraq and Afghanistan, people like Barno and Corelli and 
Petraeus and so on, they were sent off to serious graduate schools 
to get serious grad school educations and developed an under- 
standing for the fact that warfare can be a lot more than just ki- 
netics, as General Corelli says. There are these other aspects. 

Mr. Akin. What you painted is a very geocentric kind of career 
path, though, to a certain degree. 

Dr. Krepinevich. That is right. You would have to — and, again, 
you would have to take into account the fact that you could pick 
the wrong geographic area. And then you might have to consider 
what I think the Army sometimes calls cross-leveling. So if I had 
two brigades operating in sub-Saharan Africa and all of a sudden 
I need eight, I may have to transfer some of the staff and elements 
of those two brigades to sort of even things out among the eight 
so that I don’t have great competence in two brigades and no com- 
petence in the six others. 

And, again, there is no perfect answer, but you can position your- 
self so that when you are surprised you could adapt more critically. 
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Mr. Akin. Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Bartlett for five minutes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you very much. 

Following up on the question Mr. Akin asked about promotion, 
I guess it was 56 years ago I left government service as a GS-15, 
which was the highest grade, unless you were at that time PL-313, 
which was super grade. I guess they have changed that since. 

And nobody reported to me. Nobody. I was all alone. And that 
is because I was a scientist and I didn’t need to have 49 or 450 peo- 
ple reporting to me to be a GS-15. 

Do we have a similar thing in the military to reward people who 
are really, really good at something? And what we are talking 
about today could be an absolutely invaluable asset, somebody who 
is really, really good at knowing the language and knowing the cul- 
ture? Can we reward them the way I was rewarded, without hav- 
ing a whole Army report to me? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Is that a question for me, Congressman? 

Mr. Bartlett. Or whoever, yeah. Or do they remain buck pri- 
vate forever because they don’t have anybody to report to? 

Dr. Krepinevich. My understanding — and I am not an expert on 
the promotion system — but it has been quite centralized over the 
years and so there is limited opportunity for sort of spot pro- 
motions, as they used to call it, as you had in World War II or even 
back in the 1950’s. There are still stories about General LeMay, 
when he commanded the Strategic Air Command, promoting people 
on the spot and also firing people on the spot. So that is much 
more, I think, limited today. 

And, also, I think there is limited ability for sort of horizontal ac- 
cession into the military. In other words, in the medical field, med- 
ical doctors, I believe still come in at a higher rank reflective of 
their expertise and skill. But if you are talking about, you know, 
somebody who comes in off the street and enlists and has expert 
knowledge of Farsi, I don’t think they start out anywhere ahead of 
anybody else that comes in off the street and enlists in the mili- 
tary. 

Mr. Bartlett. Recognizing how valuable those skills could be, 
shouldn’t we have a way of rewarding them like we do doctors? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Well, yeah. I think there is a number of oppor- 
tunities here. One is, we are blessed more than the other great 
powers of the world by the fact that we have a very diverse popu- 
lation. Just going around Washington you can find people who 
speak Spanish, Persian, Afghan, Pakistani, Vietnamese. I mean, 
just get in a taxi cab. And we do make a priority of recruiting these 
kind of people. We certainly set certain — we want people with these 
kinds of education backgrounds and these kinds of physical charac- 
teristics and so on. We have to begin to orient our recruitment ef- 
forts on trying to recruit people who maybe have English as a sec- 
ond language who live in this country. 

We have allies. I was at a conference last year, a conference of 
European armies, and I found myself sitting next to the French 
Army Chief of Staff. And he says to me, I want to meet General 
Casey. Do you know General Casey? I said, I know General Casey, 
but General Casey doesn’t know me. But he wanted to talk to Gen- 
eral Casey about AFRICOM and start to say, look, we have cul- 
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tural competence in certain parts of Africa. We know Morocco. We 
know West Africa. We have cultural terrain competence in those 
areas, language competence, so let’s sit down and work together as 
allies. 

The Turks, you know, another long-standing ally of the United 
States. I see us having to rely a lot more on allies. And if you look 
at allies that we have in the developing world and if you look at 
our allies who were colonial powers at one time, they may not be 
able to send 200,000 troops someplace, but they do have an advan- 
tage over us in terms of understanding cultural terrain and having 
language facility in certain important parts of the world that we 
don’t. 

Dr. Brecht. Can I just say, there was a study of corporate — For- 
tune 500 companies about 8 years ago about what qualifications 
they want in their managers. And the first qualification that the 
survey did — the University of Washington also did it. They wanted, 
first, core competency in their skill, in their specialty. The second 
is they wanted good English. The third is they wanted experience 
living abroad. The fourth one was language capabilities, for the 
simple reason they didn’t want to pay for language capabilities in 
Japanese at a high level when they are moving someone to 
Santiago, Chile, in the next — after two years. And so even cor- 
porate America does not have what you are asking for, a focus on 
a specialty in that language. 

The high-level managers in the Officer Corps, they want people 
who adapt to any circumstance in any part of the world; and that 
is what we are seeing from the corporate sector. 

Dr. Zalman. May I add two brief comments? 

One is that, over the long term, as the paradigm of the current 
military shifts so that cultural awareness and language ability to 
some extent are not seen as exceptional or as needed in this situa- 
tion or only in that situation, the issue of reward for most would 
become more of a moot one, I would think. 

The second is that I would suggest that, at the lower levels, peo- 
ple from heritage language communities, non-native, non-English 
speakers aren’t necessarily more culturally aware. They will bring 
their biases, whatever they are, just as anybody else will, to their 
perception of the situation and they will enact them or commu- 
nicate them. So they are in as much need as anyone else, I would 
think, of a sense of awareness that they are in a cultural situation. 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Gingrey. 

Dr. Gingrey. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I guess this mike is on. 

You know, it seems that everybody agrees that we need more of 
this type training that is cultural awareness and language train- 
ing. But the big question in my mind is how much is appropriate 
for the military and in what career fields and in what rank should 
it be concentrated. We had touched on that a little bit. Or should 
we rely on civilians and contractors? Would this be an area maybe 
where a civilian reserve corps could be an asset? 

Dr. Brecht, you just mentioned about corporate America and 
multinational companies that don’t seem to reward language exper- 
tise because, you know, they may be in one area for two years and 
then go to another one and they’re not expert in this particular lan- 
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guage. And the same thing I think Dr. Zalman maybe referenced 
in regard to the military. 

But to my way of thinking, that possibly it is time for a change 
in that way of thinking and that concept, that maybe the multi- 
national corporations would do very well to recruit and reward in- 
dividuals that have the cultural awareness and language expertise 
and send them to China if that is the appropriate language and 
keep them there for a while and not move them in two years and 
get the full bang for the buck out of these people. And the same 
thing with the military. 

I know, back in my home State, North Georgia College and State 
University trains their cadets in Chinese language to better pre- 
pare them for their military careers, and they are trying to and 
will with our help be starting an Arabic language curriculum, too. 

So, in the future, I guess my question is, do you believe — this is 
a specific question — that in order to be promoted in the military, 
knowledge of a foreign language will ultimately be a prerequisite? 
And how is the Defense Department partnering with universities 
to help develop these skills and how can we improve in this area? 

Dr. Gingrey. Any of you, of course. 

Dr. Brecht. I think your point is exactly right. Corporate Amer- 
ica uses workarounds. They basically use localized talent, and they 
outsource and they do everything else except bring in an in-house 
capability in language and culture. That is characteristic of cor- 
porate America. And that is because they can. You can’t localize 
warfighting, you can’t localize intel, and you can’t outsource that 
kind of thing the way corporate America does. So corporate Amer- 
ica is a very bad example. 

And, in this case, I think the Department of Defense is leading 
the way — and I will come back to the term I have used — toward a 
truly globalized workforce, because you can’t localize, you can’t 
outsource. And how to build in that capability is — and one of the 
things that I am particularly admiring of the road map is that basi- 
cally it has incentives, it has requirements, it has management 
structure, and it sets the tone in leadership, that you can’t get pro- 
moted presumably — officers have to have this language capability. 
They have to have the experience of engaging other cultures. And 
I believe any military that we have in the future, the leadership 
has to have that capability. And they are not looking at global 
America for that. 

Dr. Gingrey. Dr. Zalman or Dr. Krepinevich, any of the panel, 
I would be glad to have you respond. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Just a couple of quick observations. 

One is I don’t think certainly 100 percent of the officer corps has 
to be cultural and language experts, but I do think it is possible. 
And I defer to my colleagues here. My understanding is it is not 
terribly difficult to get a certain level of cultural familiarity and 
some basic language training. And if you have time, these units, 
on a rotation basis, they are supposed to have at least about a year 
to train up before they go on their next deployment. They typically 
are supposed to know where they are going. That certainly pro- 
vides an opportunity to do those sorts of things. 

I would say in terms of outsourcing language support as opposed 
to cultural support, if the military is doing what is called for, at 
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least in terms of the QDR and some of the other public statements, 
which is building partner capacity and engaging in phase-zero pro- 
phylactic kinds of operations — and this is a steady state. This isn’t 
a surge capability. This is a capability you need because the mili- 
tary, particularly the Army and to a lesser extent the Marine 
Corps, the Navy and to some extent the Air Force engage in this 
all the time. 

And then finally you say knowledge of a foreign language. I am 
not quite sure what level of capacity you are talking about. 

Dr. Gingrey. Well, I am talking about speaking ability. 

Dr. Krepinevich. The familiarity with a foreign language, again, 
it has been a long time since I was in high school or even college, 
but you used to have to take four years of a foreign language in 
high school and at least a few years in college. And I think there 
is a lot to criticize about our K-to-12 education system and some 
other aspects of even our college. 

Dr. Gingrey. Well, we don’t have time to get into all of that, and 
I have already expended my five minutes, but let me just say that 
I believe — and maybe you alluded to this or one of the other panel- 
ists — in regard to rewarding these skills of all this time that it 
takes to require an ability to speak and understand a language, 
maybe it should be rewarded, just like a higher ranking given to 
a physician who is coming in and has a skill to provide for health 
care. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. Mrs. Davis for five minutes, and then we will go 
break for votes. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry I missed your testimony, but I wanted to maybe just 
ask a few general questions, and you can certainly let me know 
whether you have already answered them. 

But also share just very briefly, my community is San Diego, and 
San Diego State University has embarked on a program with the 
ROTC, and they are training young people in that program in three 
major languages. 

The beauty of that — and I met with them just the other day — 
is that, instead of taking other courses in the summer, that is all 
they are doing. So they are not immersed in the same way that — 
I will mention another program that the Marines from Camp Pen- 
dleton are involved in, but at least that is all that is on their plate. 
And I think that has made a tremendous difference. In fact, several 
people mentioned that in two weeks they basically finished a se- 
mester, and they could really benefit from that experience. And so 
that is something to think about. 

And I certainly want to follow up on that and see where, within 
the ROTC programs, we can do more of that. The young people are 
being paid to be part of that program; that is an incentive. But 
they also feel that they are getting valuable skills, and there may 
be a role there. 

The other piece of that with Camp Pendleton is we are fortunate 
that we have Iraqis in San Diego, and so they are immersing these 
young people in the Iraqi community. They are not living with fam- 
ilies, which I think should be a good next step actually, but they 
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are going to meals, they are in the community, they are really try- 
ing to get a better feel. And I think that is critical. 

And when I have asked them, well, what should we be giving up? 
You know, when we are preparing people for deployment, obviously 
there are a lot of things that need to be learned in addition to all 
the basic training and the other skills that people have. And they 
basically said, you know, there are plenty of people who can be 
identified who don’t need to be doing everything that is going on. 
So pick the skills that you need, and relieve those people of their 
obligations to be there with their unit through that entire period 
and give them this kind of an experience. 

So I just throw that out. You know, is that the kind of advice 
you might give someone if they are thinking about these kinds of 
programs? Or is there something else that is critical in doing that? 
Can we find the time, really, to give people? I think it is really 
the — having that kind of time to study is remarkable, if we can do 
that. 

Dr. Zalman. Well, as you were speaking, and I was remembering 
the question that was just asked previously, I mean, this seems to 
me a very good idea, because he raised for me the reminder that 
any language training to a certain depth, let’s say three years, 
every day — I mean, languages differ, but from a serious endeavor, 
people tend to come out knowing about language learning in gen- 
eral and about the culture that they have been immersed in and 
about its history, because it is embedded in the language. 

And that, even if you go somewhere else where you need to speak 
a different language, is a portable kind of knowledge, in a sense, 
a portable skill. So you can go from one linguistic environment to 
another but with a greater sense of self-awareness of what people 
are doing when they are speaking a language. 

So if that opportunity were made available, I would think people 
would want to take advantage of it for that reason. It compounds 
the benefit. 

Dr. McFate. Just to follow up on this, it is sometimes said that 
General Petraeus is the best social scientist in Iraq. And I think 
that there is actually a lot of truth in that. And that can be said 
about a number of other senior leaders, as well. 

And I think if you look at the life experience and at the profes- 
sional experience of people like General Corelli and General 
Petraeus, they didn’t have time in their otherwise very busy mili- 
tary careers to engage in higher education at civilian institutions. 
And I think that that opportunity is particularly important. 

To follow up on what Dr. Zalman was just saying, I think it is 
very important to look at the ability of the military to acquire gen- 
eral cross-cultural communication skills and general cultural com- 
petency, specific regional knowledge and specific language com- 
petency. These are two different approaches to the same goal. 

And I think that there is a definite benefit in terms of thinking 
about this in general skills terms, because this is transferrable and 
it is portable, so you don’t get a whole bunch of people who have 
been trained to go to China and they all speak beautiful Cantonese 
or Mandarin but we are going to actually send them instead to 
Bosnia. If they have general skills and they have general knowl- 
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edge about language acquisition, that knowledge and that language 
skill, it doesn’t rot on the vine, it can be transferred. 

Dr. Brecht. Could I underline your question about the ROTC? 
As I understand, these grants now are going to ROTC programs 
around the country. One of the critical things they should do is 
send them abroad for an immersion in country. That is what they 
should do in the summer. It would be a terrific thing to get them 
in the country that is not a lot of money. And these young future 
officers would profit immensely simply by exposure to that other 
culture, but real exposure and immersion in that authentic envi- 
ronment. 

Dr. Snyder. We need to break for votes. And if you need any- 
thing, the staff will be glad to help you. And we will come back 
after the votes, two votes. 

[Recess.] 

Dr. Snyder. I resisted the temptation, Dr. Krepinevich, to call 
you to the table just to show off that I could pronounce your name. 
See, I went ahead and did it anyway. 

We are going to go ahead and start. Mr. Akin will not be able 
to return, which gives me free rein here until we have another 
member come. 

I wanted to ask, so far, probably justifiably so, we have been 
pretty squishy. But I think that is an okay thing. I don’t fault you 
for it. I think we are just squishy as a Nation on what we think 
our goals are to be, with regard to foreign language skills and cul- 
tural awareness. So, I want to kind of poke at it a bit around the 
edges. 

Maybe the first thing I would get at is the video that we showed 
of Mr. Gabaldon and Senator Inouye, with the contrast between a 
person who had not only foreign language skills, Dr. Zalman, but 
getting to your point in your thing, I think it didn’t come out in 
that video, but how Mr. Gabaldon learned his skills was he had 
Japanese friends as a teenager, and he traveled with them. I don’t 
know if it was, like, right after the Depression, or if they traveled 
in work; I think agricultural work. 

He had Japanese friends, so it wasn’t just his language skill in 
some classroom. It was, I think, he liked the Japanese people. I 
think he didn’t want to kill any more Japanese than he had to. And 
he risked his life to keep 1,500 of them from getting killed in a very 
dramatic way. And you think about, how many U.S. soldiers would 
we have lost if we had to kill another 1,500 Japanese? 

And the point I am getting at, Dr. Krepinevich, is these are skills 
not just in irregular warfare. I mean, that is a dramatic example 
of potentially the value of language skills and I say cultural aware- 
ness in a very conventional war setting. What if we had another 
10 of the Gabaldons on that island? What if we had 15,000 less 
Japanese that would have had to have been killed before that bat- 
tle would have been over? What that would have meant for those 
families and to our Marines that would have died in it. 

So I think this issue of cultural awareness goes hand in hand 
with language skills, but it gets right, I think, down to the level 
of different kinds of combat. It has value in a lot of different areas 
of combat. 
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I want to give you some specific scenarios, maybe get away from 
some of the squishiness of it. I know a young Marine in town here. 
He is one of our fellows who did a couple of tours in Iraq. And be- 
cause of some civilian life experiences, his Arabic skills are good 
enough he could go on street patrols with Iraqi troops without an 
interpreter, and the value that comes from that. 

Now, what does that tell us about — you know, anybody who 
wants to comment; don’t feel like you have to comment — but you 
are talking about somebody right down at the street level. One- 
point-seven percent of a lot of intelligence officers doesn’t get to 
that level unless we greatly enhance the number of folks. 

Now, is that an important goal or not? Do you have any imme- 
diate reaction? Or is the expense of it too great? 

I think in your statement, Andy, you talk a lot about it is the 
Marines and Army that needs to benefit from this the most because 
of their proximity to being on the ground. But that is a street pa- 
trol situation, not just a 

Dr. Krepinevich. Well, again, if the Pentagon is serious about 
its determination to help build partner capacity, building partner 
capacity is going to involve training indigenous forces, it is going 
to involve advising them once they are trained. And language skills 
here, obviously, among the trainers is going to be important, and 
certainly the cultural aspect of it, and certainly advisors. 

Typically, there may be a handful of advisors in, say, an Iraqi 
battalion. And so, unless you are counting on the Iraqis to have a 
high degree of English proficiency or you are going to outsource 
translators and bring them in, it can make a significant difference 
in terms of having American advisors and trainers who do speak 
the language who can go out on patrols as advisors. 

Dr. Snyder. The question, then, is significant difference; that it 
is significant to such an extent that it is worth the investment in 
doing things differently and enhancing the road map and setting 
as a national priority for this country that we have to do better at 
kindergarten level up. 

Dr. Krepinevich. You know, there is the interesting debate that 
you raised in the questions leading up to the hearings about, well, 
what do you give up? And there are certain people in the Pentagon 
who are willing to give up things to accomplish this, certain people 
who aren’t. 

Two years ago, I sat on a Marine Corps professional military 
education review board with a number of retired Marine generals. 
And they certainly thought that this was an important skill-set. 

Now, one thing we got into was the need, for example, to send 
American officers overseas to the staff colleges of foreign countries, 
the Indian Staff College, the Pakistani Staff College and so on, not 
only for the purpose of language and cultural awareness, but also 
for the purpose of building relationships among our mid-career offi- 
cers with theirs so that someday 5, 8, 10 years down the road our 
generals know their generals. 

I had a Brit talk to me, it was a couple years ago, had worked 
with the Pakistani military for quite some time, said that he went 
back to Pakistan not too long ago and was greeted very warmly in 
the officer club by a lot of the senior officers and was treated very 
frostily by a lot of the junior officers. And he was very much con- 
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cerned that the British military was losing that kind of relation- 
ship with the Pakistanis that had always helped them to, sort of, 
deal with difficult times in the past. 

So I think this works on a number of different levels, all the way 
from that street patrol in Baghdad, all the way up to the senior of- 
ficer level. 

Dr. Snyder. I think it is well-accepted at the senior level. I don’t 
think that is an issue. 

Dr. Brecht, you wanted to comment? 

Dr. Brecht. I would like to direct your attention to the written 
statement that I gave, which basically sets a future scenario in 
Niger, in northern Africa. And the argument is that presumably 
AFRICOM is divided into five regions, like the Africa Union does. 
And so these troops now, they are facing crowd control insecurity 
in food distribution because of a drought, say. And so the idea is 
that every one of these people has some idea, they are trained, ba- 
sically they are aware of the cultural issues in this area. Many of 
them have basic phrases in the principal languages in Niger. Oth- 
ers can perform at the 2-2-plus level in 2 of the 15 core languages 
which are spoken there, Hausa and Fulfulda, okay. And so some 
officers, they know French, because they are communicating with 
the leadership there. 

And then if you take this notion that there is your internal ca- 
pacity, but when you have someone, you are in an interrogation 
and this person is speaking in Arabic that we don’t recognize, we 
can pull down this tool online which identifies Arabic dialects, and 
we find out that this is, you know, Shuwa Arabic, but nobody 
knows what that is, and so now we draw back and we reach back 
for that capability. We don’t have to build it in there. And then we 
have a telephonic, online telephonic interpretation ability and 
things like that. 

What I try to demonstrate in this is that, if every unit, every per- 
son in that battalion had some idea of what the language and cul- 
ture requirements are, they had a really good idea of what the ca- 
pabilities, whether they had them themselves or whether they 
could draw them out, where they could reach back, outsource, or 
even rely on localized populations, but they will know in that area 
you can’t localize the Arabic because we have insurrections. 

So I would agree with you very clearly that, if you want to build 
something new, we have to build this total force that everyone in 
the force is aware of the language and cultural requirements. They 
know where to get the expertise; they don’t all have to have it. 
That is, I think, the lesson in this. 

Dr. Snyder. Of course, what I thought your scenario was — it is 
on page four and five of your written statement, of course, but it 
was at the very beginning, I noticed, when you said in the year 
2021, which may be 

Dr. Brecht. A little off. 

Dr. Snyder [continuing]. May be a realistic analysis of when we 
would have those skills. 

The other thing, Dr. Brecht, that you talked about is K through 
12. And I forget when our next hearing is on this, but it is going 
to be hearing from the Administration, the Pentagon, about what 
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they are doing on the defense language roadmap, which I look for- 
ward to. 

But Dr. Chu has been very candid about, for some years now, 
this is a national problem. And we have actually got defense dol- 
lars going to States. I think we are funding a language roadmap 
kind of scenario in three States. And then we have money going to 
K-through-12 programs, because you just can’t keep recruiting peo- 
ple who don’t speak any language at all and think that you can 
train your way somehow through a military career and language 
training to the levels you want to get. I mean, it is a national issue. 

You refer to, “The DOD should continue to support and serve as 
the bully pulpit for improvement in the Nation’s schools, colleges 
and universities,” which I think is a really interesting statement. 
I mean, what you are saying is this is a national security challenge 
for us that is so great that it has to be solved in our schools. I 
mean, it has to start in kindergarten through all the schools, sec- 
ondary, elementary, colleges, universities. And the Pentagon has to 
lead the charge in this, which I think is an interesting statement. 

By the way, we are hoping to have a hearing with these States 
that are getting Pentagon money to do the language programs, de- 
fense dollars, and see what they are doing. And George Miller, who 
is the chairman of our Education Committee, is going to plan to sit 
in with us on that, because he is very interested in that too. 

My time is up, but does anybody have any other comments? 

Dr. Krepinevich. I would just say there is a great historical 
analogy. I am old enough to remember when Sputnik went up. And 
right thereafter, my schoolteacher was wondering why little 
Krepinevich couldn’t do his sums better. There was this huge sense 
that we were falling behind in science and technology against the 
Soviets. And there was a great deal of emphasis, resources, empha- 
sis in the curriculum on science and mathematics to make sure 
that we either caught up or didn’t fall further behind. 

And, again, the sense was that that was a national security prob- 
lem for the United States, that the way to solve it was by increas- 
ing the competence of the American people writ large in terms of 
science and technology and engineering. Sadly, we have, kind of, 
fallen back in that hole again, if you look at a lot of the recent 
trends in science and technology. 

But, certainly, language and global economy, where when things 
go wrong it can affect our security, our economic well-being be- 
cause, you know, there is this kind of environment, certainly I 
think there is a legitimate case to be made that this needs to be 
a priority. 

Dr. Snyder. Mrs. Davis for five minutes. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

And, again, I am afraid I might repeat a question. But if we 
could go back for a second to the ROTC issue that we talked about. 
And you made the suggestion that, instead of training people here 
in the States, even if they have good instructors, it would be better 
off to send them to a foreign country and have them learn in a bet- 
ter immersion program. 

Is that discussion being held? I mean, where should that discus- 
sion be held? 
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I think with a lot of the issues that you have talked about, the 
roadmap, I think, and also the Defense Language Institute Foreign 
Language Center 

Dr. Brecht. It is being held 

Mrs. Davis of California. Who is driving that train, I guess? 
How do we really develop that conversation more to really identify 
the best programs? 

Dr. Brecht. It is my understanding that this program resides in 
the National Security Education Program Office, and Dr. Robert 
Slater is driving this. And I do believe that the Senior Language 
Authority in the Pentagon and Dr. Slater are talking about this 
issue and particularly maybe directing some of these funds more 
toward immersion. But I don’t know anything more than that. 

Dr. Snyder. Susan, I am meeting with him tomorrow, and you 
are welcome to join us in my office. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Okay, that would be great. 

Do you think that the Defense Language Institute is doing what 
needs to be done today? Is there something that we should be 
speaking to that would push them in an expanded role here? 

Dr. Brecht. I think the Defense Language Institute is doing a 
remarkable job taking 19-year-olds and giving them language. The 
challenge they face is that the requirements have expanded so 
much that the Special Forces have requirements at the 0-plus, 1- 
1-plus. And the Marines have different requirements and so on. 
Across the board the requirements are so broad, and no one institu- 
tion can do it all. 

What they are doing I think they are doing very well, but they 
also have the mandate to reach out to the command language pro- 
grams and so on. And I just think that the task they have taken 
on is huge. Raising, going to the 2-plus-2-plus-2 level is a huge 
challenge, to take a 19-year-old who may not want to be studying 
Pashto and take that person, where you can’t even define standard 
Pashto, and take that person to a 2-plus is an incredible challenge. 

And so I think that, basically, I have seen a lot of language pro- 
grams. And for full disclosure, I am on their board of visitors, so 
I don’t want to seem like an advocate too much. But what I have 
seen, they are doing a remarkable job. It is just a very tough, up- 
hill climb for them, for anybody trying to get those skills. 

And they can’t satisfy the broad requirements of the whole mili- 
tary. Special Forces have different requirements. And the soldiers 
on the ground and the Marines, it is so broad, the new require- 
ments of the day. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Yeah. Yeah. 

Does anybody else want to comment on that, the best way to get 
there? 

Obviously, earlier in elementary and secondary, having been on 
a school board at a time that we were trying to expand some lan- 
guages, many, many years ago — and, you know, when you have 
budget problems, what goes first? You are just not able to follow 
through with that. 

I am pleased that there are some programs in the country that 
are doing a lot, a lot more than we were doing at that time. But 
part of it is the training of teachers. It is training them in a way 
that they weren’t trained. Because even if you have language 
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teachers, they were trained in a way that doesn’t expand a stu- 
dent’s ability to be fluent in a language, only to read and write. 
And that has to change, as well. 

I guess I would be interested in just hearing from you — and, 
again, I am sorry I missed a lot of the earlier testimony — you 
know, what message would you really like to leave with us? What 
hasn’t been asked that you want to be sure that we are aware of, 
that we are thinking about? 

Dr. Brecht. In K-12, I don’t think there is any question, if you 
took $30 million and seeded dual language immersion programs 
across the United States, one in each State, where for half a day 
they are learning English and the other half of the day they are 
learning Hindi or Telugu or whatever. And those programs, those 
dual language programs are spreading across the country. They are 
one of the most successful K-12 experiments. And they get adult 
support, because the heritage communities are supporting them. 
And they fit No Child Left Behind, because they are doing English 
as well as the other languages, and so on. 

If I had one magic wand wave, it would be that, because the K- 
12 system has to be demonstrated that they can learn language 
and the education system can succeed. And I think that is the base 
of everything else. 

Mrs. Davis of California. With DOD funding? 

Dr. Brecht. No, that has to be Department of Education fund- 
ing. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Well, a lot of the funding is local. 

There are some interesting studies out recently. One is called 
“Falling Off the Flat Earth.” It was done, I think, by the National 
Academy of Sciences. You can Google it. It talks about the terrible 
condition our science and engineering education is, in terms of K— 
12 . 

I think the system is in crisis across the board; it is not just in 
science and engineering. And, again, there is precedent. I was just 
in a session with the chairman of Intel last week. You know, Intel 
is pouring tens of millions of dollars into the public education sys- 
tem, trying to encourage science, the study of science and so on. 
And one of the big problems they are finding is you can’t get quali- 
fied public school teachers in those fields because they are in de- 
mand elsewhere because there is a growing shortage. The ones you 
can get in may know the field, but they may not necessarily be 
good teachers. And he said he had data that showed a lot of people 
who are teaching in these disciplines aren’t qualified. So that turns 
the students off even further who might have originally had an in- 
terest in it. 

So you are in this downward spiral. And I don’t know if it is the 
same in the language disciplines, but certainly, as I said, there is 
precedence. Fifty years ago, almost exactly 50 years ago, there was 
this push that said you can’t be competitive as a Nation, you can’t 
have the underlying foundation for a strong economy that can 
produce a strong military that produces qualified, capable, literate 
soldiers if you don’t have a good education system. 

Dr. Brecht. You said is there one thing, one message. The mes- 
sage is, and to answer the chairman’s question: The Pentagon led 
racial integration. The Pentagon led gender equity issues, not out 
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of altruism, but out of strictly pragmatic approaches to solving 
major problems that were endemic to the Pentagon’s needs and to 
society. Language is another one. 

And that is what the bully pulpit means. You can’t pay for it, but 
you can lead it. And that is what I think your mission could be. 

Mrs. Davis of California. If I might, Mr. Chairman? 

Dr. Snyder. Sure. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Because you raised an issue that, ob- 
viously, is an emotional and difficult issue. But the don’t-ask-don’t- 
tell policy has been looked to as one area in which we had members 
of the services learning languages, being quite competent at them, 
who were separated from the service. 

Do you have anything you would like to say about that, in terms 
of how we use policy to, I guess, make a strong point that we really 
need people in the services that can speak languages? Does it im- 
pact on that at all? 

Don’t want to touch it. Okay. That is all right. 

Dr. Snyder. Well, you will get another chance here. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Okay. 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Brecht, I want to read a couple lines that you 
had here. On page six of your testimony, you say, quote, “Particu- 
larly challenging is the fact that the language needs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense are real and critical, but at the same time they 
appear to be so daunting that immediate and practical 
workarounds seem more attractive than anything that is proposed 
under the guise of a long-term solution. With troops moving around 
the world on short-term, 1- or 2-year deployments with hundreds, 
if not thousands, of languages in play and with many funding pri- 
orities competing, a comprehensive end-state of a language-com- 
petent and culturally aware total workforce simply looks out of 
reach.” 

And I think the reason I have been prying at this — well, what 
percent? And I knew you weren’t going to be able to answer that; 
it is unfair. The Pentagon can’t answer that. But we need to at 
least say, we have it in reach. We need to at least get to the point 
through all this that we can see, okay, we have a sense of where 
we are going. I think the Pentagon has a sense that they are mov- 
ing in the right direction. I just don’t think they have a sense yet 
of what that end point is, if everything is going as well as they 
want. 

But I think that is a pretty good statement, it just looks out of 
reach. It looks so daunting, it looks so daunting, what we are talk- 
ing about. How can we get it — it doesn’t even look in — well, we 
need to get it so it is in reach. 

Dr. Zalman, I think you have been trying to get a word in. Go 
ahead. 

Dr. Zalman. Well, I am a little slow. Well, but this actually is 
the right question to say it to. 

I actually don’t think that it is out of reach. The idea of full com- 
petence, that is to say full fluency, in a difficult language does 
seem out of reach. But, for example, the example you gave before 
of the guy on the street who knows something, there is a generaliz- 
able skill, a portable skill that he had. In this case, he didn’t view 
his interlocutor as exotic; he could get up close. Somebody else can 
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learn those skills with a general cultural awareness training, some- 
thing more elementary without full-on language skills. 

So I would divide, in order to make this not so daunting and not 
so hard to swallow expense-wise and labor-wise, would start to look 
at what kinds of elementary, portable skills and capabilities can ev- 
eryone be trained in. And then you have a more, sort of, elite cadre. 

And might add that there may be more places to look for that. 
You alluded, the way that I read it, when you opened to the fact 
that the topic today, cultural awareness in the military, actually is 
a function of strategic communication or whatever we are going to 
call it next. So there are other places like the State Department, 
not that they are so well-funded, but like Fulbrights, and there are 
so many places where this is important, that the military is only 
one of them, which is training a citizen to be a citizen in a 
globalized world. 

Dr. Snyder. That would be the Senator William Fulbright from 
Arkansas, is that correct, Dr. Zalman? 

Dr. Zalman. I benefitted from 

Dr. Snyder. You were a Fulbright Scholar in Jordan, yes. 

I want to ask maybe Dr. Brecht, do you have any comment or 
did you form any opinion about the State roadmaps that the Pen- 
tagon is funding? I understand there are three States with pilots, 
and do you have a sense of how does it work? Are they called State 
language roadmaps? 

Dr. Brecht. Yes. They are a little uneven. But, frankly, I think 
we need 48 more, including the District. Because I have not seen 
business, local government and State government and academe col- 
laborate more and hold a better dialogue on language and cultural 
understanding than in those. We have brought it down to actually 
real people with real local problems and dealing with the schools. 
And so, frankly, I think it was a wonderful experiment, and I just 
need 48 more. 

Dr. Snyder. Yeah. 

I have a couple more questions, I think. I have to throw out my 
off-the-wall idea. I have mentioned this off and on for the last sev- 
eral years. I actually did it initially almost as a kind of throwaway 
question, but I am not so sure that it is not a good idea, which is 
that this ought to start in boot camp. 

I was enlisted in the Marine Corps in 1967, Platoon 2059. And 
you ought to have some choice over it. But then you get assigned 
to the Farsi platoon. And for those 13 weeks that you are in boot 
camp or whatever boot camp is now, perhaps during meals — you 
would have to do it in a way that you wouldn’t take away from 
learning to shoot a rifle or, God forbid, learning the march, but per- 
haps during meals you would have a native speaker in that lan- 
guage, not in that confrontational boot camp way, but your one 
break of the day, only you had to do it — all of you would converse, 
but it had to be in Farsi. And at the end of the 13 weeks, you 
would have probably some very basic exposure. Some would do 
well. Some would have chosen that language because they already 
had some background in it. And then see where that would lead. 

And maybe that would be — maybe they do that in that sense, Dr. 
Zalman, of cultural awareness. That that goes for some people that 
really hadn’t had much foreign language training, hadn’t traveled 
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much, exposure to somebody from another country. For some it 
would perhaps be an early initiation to a language that they really 
didn’t realize they had an aptitude for. 

But do you all have any comment about starting doing that kind 
of a thing? 

Dr. Zalman. Someone who was in the military once suggested to 
me that existing diversity training programs actually offer a plat- 
form for, within the military, offer a platform for learning about 
people who are beyond the military and in other countries. 

Dr. Brecht. Those of us who were in boot camp know that is 
mostly the first time anyone has left western Pennsylvania. They 
are already seeing cultures now, and being jammed up against a 
major culture, the military, and also subcultures for people from all 
over, and exploiting that would be a really good idea. Because we 
just jam them in there and make do, but no one has ever tried to 
make that first exposure to people from really different back- 
grounds a cultural experience that they could build on, leaving lan- 
guage aside, just on the cultural. 

Dr. Snyder. Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Earlier, just to go back a little bit, 
do we have the rewards in place to provide the kind of incentives 
for someone to go into a program, the ROTC one I mentioned, 
whether when they go on — are they there? Is it in terms of their 
ability to advance? Obviously, financial rewards. 

And what do you think it would take to really reward people for 
taking the time to learn a language in some depth? Any thoughts? 
The incentives aren’t there now. 

Dr. Brecht. The foreign language proficiency pay incentive is 
significant that they put in place, but it is a very high level. It is 
a 3-3 in two languages, and, you know, that is huge, it is very high. 
And there are very few, if any, real incentives lower down. 

I think the ROTC issue is, if you said you have two months 
abroad, even if it is Kyrgyzstan, at least there is something that 
is there. 

And the simple answer is I don’t think we have nearly enough 
in place to get people to stay long enough to reach those higher lev- 
els, let alone just deal with the lower levels that they need. 

Mrs. Davis of California. That is something that we need to 
work on. 

I might just tell a quick story. The captain who was working 
with the ROTC students who was in Iraq walked into a meeting 
that he said was so tense one day, you could just cut it in the tent, 
essentially. And he kind of walked in and was able to say in Ara- 
bic, you know, “Where’s the party?” And it just relieved all the ten- 
sion in the room, and people kind of decided to get down and try 
and work together. 

And I think that that says something about the ability to convey 
a message very strongly and to do it in the proper way. And that 
is what we need, people that are interested in wanting to do that. 

Dr. Brecht. We have another really good experiment: the Na- 
tional Language Service Corps, which is being put in place as we 
speak. You asked, what are the incentives for people joining that? 
There is patriotism. People will do it because it is good for the 
country, I believe. But one of the things that would be useful is, 
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I don’t think it is part of the program as yet, but their skills are 
assessed. But they also should be given some money to go take 
more language. And it may be a way, also, to support the academic 
programs in little languages in kind of a backdoor way. 

But this is another vital experiment done in the Department of 
Defense that could be very, very useful in building this cadre where 
you don’t have to have everybody in every language but you have 
people in the warehouse waiting to be used. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Right. Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. I have one final question, Dr. Brecht, and then I am 
going to tell a foreign language story, Susan. 

Very briefly, Dr. Brecht, you have one recommendation about 
that there should be somebody in the White House that oversees 
this. How did you come up with that idea? Just looking for ways 
to get it as a higher priority? 

Dr. Brecht. Senator Akaka, as you know, has a bill which hasn’t 
gone anyplace at this moment, but there have been recommenda- 
tions. We need somewhere high enough in the Government that 
says language, like science and technology, is a critical aspect of 
our society for the future. We don’t have that. The fact you have 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy in the White House, 
that is the model; that at least there is someone, the bully pulpit. 

But it is not only defense. Defense shouldn’t have to carry the 
whole language ball, obviously. And it crosses all the departments, 
and it also crosses into education, and getting someone high 
enough to bring the sectors of education, industry and Government 
and the heritage communities, and to get that position at least visi- 
ble. That was where it comes from. 

Dr. Snyder. Let me extend to you the offer, I will ask it as a 
question for the record, if any of you come up with any written ma- 
terial you would like to provide or add on to any answers, feel free 
to do that, and it will be added as a question for the record. 

Let me close. I will tell you my one story about foreign language 
skills. I was working as a doctor in the Cambodian refugee relief 
effort along the Thai-Cambodian border in 1981. And we would go 
out in these Thai villages and hold clinics. And the hospital that 
I admitted sick patients to was run by Italians. And one day I went 
to a village, and there was a lovely young 19-year-old woman with 
a sky-high fever, a terrible dull pain, right-upper quadrant pain, 
and I knew she was sick and probably was going to need to have 
her belly opened up to see what was going on. I took her to the 
Italian hospital. 

Well, I was here, and then my interpreter who spoke English and 
Thai was here. And then he spoke to the woman who spoke Thai 
and Italian, and then the Italian doctor was down there. So there 
were four of us. And I would say something and boom, boom, boom, 
boom. I think it was old Danny Thomas event, with Uncle Tonoose, 
if you remember that show. 

So, anyway, in the course of this conversation, going back and 
forth, I said, “It is possible this is an atypical presentation of ap- 
pendicitis,” a retrocecal appendix I think is what it was called back 
when I actually practiced medicine, meaning it can cause right- 
upper-quadrant pain rather than right-lower-quadrant pain. So I 
leave it there. 
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I come back, like, three days later, I want to see how she is and 
what happened. And I go to her bed, and she is not there. And they 
say, well, she is outside getting water. I go out there, and she is 
carrying a bucket of water, walking around. I get her to come in 
and lay down. She doesn’t speak any English. And she has this 
very neat, healing, short, small, right-lower-quadrant appendix 
scar. And I thought, how does an Italian doctor know that he just 
had to go in like that and not have to just open her up to see what 
is going on? 

So I get them lined up again; you know, the doctor down here. 
So I said, how did you know that was a retrocecal appendix? And 
he turns to the Italian doctor, and his eyes get big, and he says, 
“I thought that was your diagnosis.” [Laughter.] 

So that is all. We are adjourned. Thank you all. 

[Whereupon, at 4:43 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Good afternoon, and welcome to the Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations' hearing on Department of Defense efforts to improve 
its language and cultural awareness capabilities. 

Not only is this a historic challenge, but this is an area with profound 
implications for our success at adapting to the new realities of war in 
the 21 st Century, with the conflicts in Iraq and Afghanistan as prime 
exhibits. But our goal here is not to hash over what has or has not 
been done in those theaters, or what steps DOD has or has not taken. 
Instead, my expectation is that we can look ahead and consider the 
larger question of what capabilities our military needs to have and to 
sustain for its role in national security - to take advantage of 
opportunities and to respond to threats. 

Before I turn to our witnesses, I have two examples of the enduring 
need for this capability - both from World War II. 

The first is from a film called the Untold True Story of Guy Gabaldon, 
which depicts Marine PFC Gabaldon's single-handed success in 
persuading over 1,500 Japanese soldiers to surrender on Saipan in 
1944. This is followed by an audio-only excerpt from a from a news 
report originally broadcast on NPR's Morning Edition on April 25, 2008. 

The second segment is from Ken Burns' film The War and an interview 
with Senator Daniel Inouye about his wartime experiences in Europe. 

We are Joined today by: 

• Dr. Richard Brecht, Executive Director at the University of 
Maryland's Center for Advanced Study of Language, who has 
extensive experience in the best ways to acquire and sustain 
language skills. 
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• Dr. Amy Zalman, who is an expert in how cultural awareness 
factors Into successful strategic communications . 

• Dr. Montgomery McFate, who has worked to develop a 
framework for employing anthropologists and other social 
scientists to support deployed forces. 

• And, Dr. Andrew Krepinevich, the President of the Center for 
Strategic and Budgetary Assessments who will discuss the 
capabilities our future military force will require. 


Welcome to all of you and thank you for being here. After Mr. Akin's 
opening remarks, I'll turn to each of you for a brief opening statement. 
Your prepared statements will be made part of the record. 

With that, let me turn it over to our ranking member, Mr. Akin, for any 
statement he would like to make. 
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Statement of Ranking Member Todd Akin 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
House Armed Services Committee 

Hearing on Defense Language and Cultural Awareness Transformation 

July 9, 2008 

Thank you, Chairman Snyder, and good afternoon to our witnesses - 
we appreciate you being here today. 

Today’s hearing raises a new subject for this subcommittee - the 
Department of Defense language and cultural awareness transformation 
initiatives. This is a topic of increasing importance for the military. As we 
most certainly will hear from our witnesses today, warfare in the era of 
failed states and terrorism requires a military that is conversant not only in 
the conventional techniques of warfare, but also familiar with the languages 
and culture of the places in which they operate. 

As we see in Iraq and Afghanistan, defeating the enemy is often more 
a matter of perception than meeting objective military metrics. We are 
learning that winning hearts and minds will probably not occur unless those 
fighting have some understanding of the hearts and minds they seek to win. 
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This is why this subcommittee is focusing on the Department’s efforts to 
improve the language proficiency of our military and why we’re looking at 
how we train our servicemen and servicewomen to be “culturally aware” 
when operating in foreign lands. 

So before we begin investigating how best to generate a military with 
these “soft” skills — an inquiry that will require this subcommittee to delve 
into the weeds and discuss the minutiae - we ought to keep in mind that this 
critical capability will likely be a contributing factor in our success or failure 
in defeating an insurgency. Moreover, language training and cultural 
awareness provides our military with a virtual layer of armor that can save 
lives. 


With this perspective in mind, I’d like thank Chainnan Snyder for 
focusing the subcommittee on this topic. Anything we can do to advance and 
improve this initiative is worthwhile. 

I look forward to hearing our witnesses’ thoughts on how best to 
build this capability in our military. Again, thank you to our witnesses for 
being here today. 
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Executive Summary 

The “end state” of language and culture capability in the DoD is a “globalized total workforce” 
built and maintained by enhanced recruitment, more targeted training, rigorous warehousing, and 
effective management. This organic capacity is buttressed by force multipliers consisting of 
outsourced, localized, and reach-back resources accessed anywhere and anytime through a 
networked resource access system. 

Such an end state must be comprehensive, cohesive and collaborative, as it cannot depend on 
DoD efforts and resources alone. The programmed support of other government departments as 
well as the academic, business, and heritage sectors must be brought to bear in an efficient and 
effective manner. 

Summary Conclusions and Recommendations 

• The end state is a “globalized total force,” with defined organic capabilities supported by 
force multipliers based on outsourcing, localization, and reach-back. 

• The core to this capability, the Defense Language Transformation Roadmap (DLTR), 
must be completed and its funding and programs maintained or enhanced. 

• Successful recruitment depends ultimately on vastly improved language education at the 
K-12 level, and the DoD should continue to support and serve as the “bully pulpit” for 
improvement in the nation’s schools, colleges, and universities. 

• A national coordination point for language, similar to the Office for Science and 
Technology Policy, should be created in the White House and charged to provide 
guidance in integrating the national architecture upon which this end state depends. 


A network-based language and culture resource access system should be developed that 
is capable of locating and providing needed language and cultural resources anytime and 
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anywhere, leveraging the extensive USQ investments in language and culture as well the 
resources of academe, industry, and the nation’s heritage communities. 

• A concentrated effort should be made in the areas of African and Asian languages and 
cultures. 

• Finally, a short term solution should be a priority, specifically the creation of the. 
network-based language and culture resource access system 
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Introduction 

In the Defense Language Transformation Roadmap (DLTR), the Department of Defense (DoD) 
has laid out an unprecedented, comprehensive plan to meet the language needs of the nation’s 
military and has made impressive progress in implementing that plan. Two questions, however, 
remain: What is the appropriate “end state” for a DoD language and cultural awareness 
capability? What are the next steps after the DLTR to get us there? 

An End State Scenario 

In 2021, a severe draught in northern Niger is taking the lives of thousands of men, women, and 
children. The United Nations and the African Union have agreed to provide humanitarian 
assistance. The U.S., through AFRICOM, has contributed, among other resources, an infantry 
battalion, which is responsible for crowd control at food distribution centers in an area where a 
radical insurrectionist element operates. Tempers flare, and troops and local populations are 
endangered. Language tasks arise and are met with the following capabilities: 

• Organic language capabilities: As part of their training, all troops of assigned to the 
Northern Region of the AFRICOM mission area are aware of the language and culture 
issues they will face in the field. Many have basic phrases in the principal languages of 
Niger, while others can perform at the 2-level in the two African “core” languages (out of 
the fifteen “core” languages of Africa) spoken in the Northern Region: Fulfulda and 
Hausa, as well as in French (the official language of Niger) and in Arabic. Thus, there is 
successful communication between American and community leaders, while people on 
the street are addressed using Voice Response Translators (VRTs) programmed on-site 
via satellite in the above languages for crowd control. 

• Outsourced capabilities: Operating in conjunction with the African Union’s African 
Standby Force, Northern Region, U.S. commanders can assume that villages, whose 
populations speak the other principal languages of Niger, Djerma, Kanuri, and Tamajaq, 
will be handled by the ASF. The battalion’s communications management specialist, by 
the way, has been assigned to provide on-going training to units at the battalion, 
company, and platoon levels. 
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• Reach-back: Given the history of past ethnic conflict in the area, the commander reaches 
back in the pre-deployment stage into the African Title VI center at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign for the latest information on tribal and cultural issues 
pertaining to Niger and surrounding countries. Meanwhile, on site a prisoner is speaking 
an unrecognizable dialect of Arabic, and the interrogator goes on-line to access the 
Arabic Variation Identification Aid (AVIA) developed by the University of Maryland 
Center for Advanced Study of Language. Having identified the Arabic variant as Shuwa 
Arabic and aware that this capability is not organic and localization is unreliable, the 
interrogator accesses the Army Language Line Services, which provides telephonic 
interpretation during questioning. Also, many local populace interviews must be 
conducted in Hausa, and so assistance is sought from National Language Service Corps, 
which has dispatched a set of fluent speakers for the mission. The text for the battery of 
information and rescues leaflets in all 12 of Niger’s languages has been provided by the 
African Languages National Resource Center at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

• Localization: Intelligence units of the Niger military provide valuable information to 
company and platoon leaders. French and Arabic are vital to this channel of 
information. Officers in these units are skilled in communications management and feel 
comfortable that they are getting the information they need. 

This combination of appropriate organic language capabilities together with the force multipliers, 
provide the capabilities needed in future scenarios like this. 
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The Problem 

The problem of defining and reaching an appropriate end state is particularly “wicked,” given the 
fact that the 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review Report envisions a future dominated by 
“uncertainty” and “unpredictability” and focuses on “capabilities and agility” more than specific 
threats from specific countries.” Particularly challenging is the fact that the language needs of 
the Department are real and critical, but at the same time they appear to be so daunting that 
immediate and practical work-arounds seem more attractive than anything that is proposed under 
the guise of a long-term solution. With troops moving around the world on short-term (1 or 2- 
year) deployments, with hundreds (if not thousands) of languages in play, and with many 
funding priorities competing, a comprehensive end state of a language competent and culturally 
aware total workforce simply looks out of reach. 

That having been said, the focus of this testimony is to attempt to lay out an attainable end state 
of required language and cultural awareness capabilities, along with the challenges that threaten 
it and the opportunities that it promises. My underlying assumptions are: 

• First, that the existing Defense Language Transformation Roadmap is the most 
sophisticated language plan this nation has ever seen and lays the foundation for building 
the first ever language and culture-competent “globalized work force” based in the 
United States. 

• Second, the investment this roadmap has required must be protected and the job must be 
finished, in spite of some significant challenges that can impede progress and threaten 
attainment of the end state. 

• Third, in spite of the magnitude of the problem, a practical end state can be reached. 
However, this task will not be accomplished simply, easily and quickly, as it will depend 
on a comprehensive, cohesive, and collaborative total language system. 

• Fourth, short term practical steps can be taken that offer immediate return on investment 
and, perhaps more importantly, demonstrate that the language problem is not intractable 
and that long-term solutions are possible. 
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The End State: A “Globalized DoD Workforce” 

The lessons learned over the past two decades have made clear that language and cultural 
knowledge must be a force-wide capability. Accordingly, the end state we seek is a “globalized 
workforce” in which every unit and every individual will have the ability to deal on an 
appropriate level with allies as well as enemies anywhere in the world. This globalized 
workforce comprises: all military and civilian personnel with adequate communications 
management skills; a sub-set of this total force with language skills at all levels and in all 
relevant occupations; a cadre of language specialists capable of performing at the highest levels; 
and, a set of force multipliers available on demand. Targeting “capabilities and agility” to meet 
“uncertainty” and “unpredictability” assumes that all levels of the workforce have the globalized 
mindset, the prerequisite knowledge of what this means, and a language and culture resource 
arsenal available on demand. 

A. Communications Management Skills. The Defense Language Transformation Roadmap has 
as one of its goals that “.. .the total force understands and values the tactical, operational, and 
strategic asset inherent in regional expertise and language.” Not only must “...the total force 
understand and value. . . but it must be able to use the “. . .tactical, operational, and strategic 
asset. ...” Whether or not the personnel on the ground themselves have language skills or 
adequate cultural knowledge, training must ensure that all personnel have basic 
“communications management,” which means that they have some basic knowledge of when 
human and/or technology-based language capabilities are needed and what value they bring, 
what resources are available and where they can be obtained, and whether the language and 
culture resources put against the problem are sufficient. Essentially, members of a globalized 
workforce are armed with the ability to pose and answer the questions: Do we need language 
skills and culture capabilities? What specifically do we need? Will technology suffice, or do we 
need human resources? Where and how soon can we get the necessary resources? Are they 
working? 

The communications management training that is called for here, to the best of my knowledge, is 
not available. Cultural briefings, sensitivity training, and short, intensive language courses and 
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programs, while certainly required, are not sufficient to equip the total force to deal with the 
range of language and culture issues they will face in the field. However, before such training 
can be developed and implemented, a picture of all language capabilities available to a unit 
must be drawn and an access network must be developed that is capable of deploying the 
appropriate resources on demand. 

B. Organic Language and Culture Skills 

Strategic planning of the Department of Defense as well as the White House, Intelligence 
Community, the Department of Homeland Security, and other relevant entities, will determine 
the language readiness map defining: the languages, the levels of proficiency and performance 
(from basic to sophisticated), the skills and tasks required, the number of language and 
culturally-competent personnel; and, the mix of human and technological assets. 

Given the global involvement of U.S. military, the inevitable first question that arises is: Which 
languages and dialects are to be included in the organic capabilities of the Department, given the 
fact that there are approximately 7,000 languages in the world, with tens of thousands of 
dialects? The current approach of identifying and projecting “Immediate Investment Languages” 
and future “Stronghold” languages needs is very reasonable, given the enormity of the task. The 
question, however, is: How can or should more languages, even dialects, be included in the end 
state? Clearly, building a workforce competent in hundreds, not to say, thousands of languages 
is not feasible. 

The solution lies in a system with strategically planned, organic language capabilities augmented 
with outsourcing, localization, and reach-back capabilities. These organic language capabilities 
have to be carefully constructed against what might be called “language futures,” that is, an 
analysis of which languages and dialects will be in use by which populations in twenty years in 
regions of the world of inevitable interest. Which are lingua franca languages in those regions? 
Which languages are widespread among relevant sub-populations and sub-regions in the future? 
If, then, combatant commands can be configured to minimize inter-regional deployments, units 
assigned to specific areas should have lingua franca capabilities, perhaps even down to sub- 
regions. For example, a recent Cape Town study asserted that, since Africans as a rule are 
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multilingual and speak two or three languages, there are 15 languages that are spoken by 85% of 
Africans. If the continent were divided into 5 regions, as the African Union has done, then the 
number of languages each AFRICOM unit assigned to those regions would have as its organic 
capability would be manageable. 

And how do we build this carefully expanded organic capability? Clearly, the DoD language 
training programs will remain the primary provider, with the DLIFLC in the lead. However, it is 
possible that, in the long term, DLIFLC will be able to hone its on-campus mission to higher 
levels skills in critical languages by drawing from a recruitment pool enriched by better language 
programs in schools, community colleges and universities as well as in heritage community 
language schools. (See Appendix B, where a map of the national pipelines in language 
education and training is sketched out.) In the meantime, the transformation of the DLIFLC to 
higher level outputs in critical languages, now underway, must be supported to completion. In 
addition, across the Department language training would be more targeted on job performance 
with life-cycle training available across the workforce, most likely largely through mobile 
training teams and on-line courses like those of the SOCOM, with support from technology- 
enabled learning systems like GLOSS & LangNet. Life-cycle training means that language 
learning would be an ever-present, career-long endeavor, and management would focus on 
employing these skills to keep them from atrophying. And finally, once the language skills and 
professional experience are acquired, they would be “warehoused” in data bases, reserve 
elements, and the National Language Service Corps, to be available in time of need. All this 
represents the organic capability of the DoD. 

Force Multipliers 

However, such an organic capacity has to be supplemented by force multipliers, like the 
following: 


Outsourcing. Clearly, some reliance on contractors for language services across the board will 
continue, although more organic capabilities are needed. The language abilities of our coalition 
partners are another important source of rare linguistic and cultural expertise. However, the 
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quality of these end state outsourced capabilities requires standards and evaluation processes to 
be developed that ensure the quality of their performance. These standards, at some level, would 
become part of the communications management training described above. 

Localization. The necessity and disadvantages of hiring local populace translators and 
interpreters are well known to the military. Here again, standards must be brought to bear, as 
part of the communications management of all personnel deployed abroad. Industry understands 
localization very well, and the military can learn from firms forced into markets on which they 
have little experience, not to say expertise. The importance of standards in localization efforts 
cannot be overestimated. (It is particularly noteworthy that one of the principal industry 
organizations in this area is the Localization Industry Standards Association (LISA).) 

Reach-back: There are USG- sponsored capabilities that cannot be deployed in the field but, 
given global information transfer in today’s world, can be accessed on demand, but only if their 
availability and usability are known. Such language resources include: the National Language 
Service Corps (NLSC), the National Virtual Translation Center (NVTC), The Language Flagship 
(TLF), and, presumably, a government contracted telephonic interpretation services like 
industry’s Language Line Services. 

In sum, while outsourced and localized resources can be valuable, the weaknesses are clear. War 
fighting cannot be outsourced or localized, although large elements of stabilization and 
reconstruction can. Once again, though, leaving aside cost, the value of such non-organic 
resources depends upon their quality, which ultimately depends upon standards against which to 
judge performance. 

A word about technology: Human Language Technology (HLT) came into its own when it 
acknowledged its limitations and targeted its strengths. To this observer, the ability of Human 
Language Technology (HLT) to match human expertise in processing complex texts is a long 
way off. Nevertheless, HLT has a definite role to play in the end state; in fact it is critical to it. 
Processing large volumes of information at relatively low levels sophistication is its strength. In 
the field it has a role in low level tasks, like traffic control and the like. However, the future 
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globalized workforce must be armed with the knowledge of what the task is, what the 
capabilities of the technology are, and how the delta, if it exists, can be filled by human 
expertise. As mentioned above, this kind of training is a critical component of the universal 
communications management training called for above. 

In sum, the end state envisioned in the Roadmap, with some elaboration here, can be represented 
by the chart in Appendix A. 

National Capacity Architecture 

The construction and maintenance of this end state capability in the DoD depends upon a 
national architecture that is comprehensive, cohesive, and collaborative. The charts in 
Appendices A & B represent such an architecture, which presumes collaboration among the 
sectors constituting the nation’s language capacity: academic, federal, heritage, industry, and 
overseas. They are meant to indicate that any solution to a language need as broad as that faced 
by the DoD is complex and cannot realistically depend on a total workforce trained in the 
languages spoken in the approximately 1 30 countries in which we have troops. Moreover, the 
basic premise here is that the DoD cannot reach the appropriate end state on its own, as 
department leadership has frequently asserted and the Defense Language Transformation 
Roadmap clearly implies. However, I would argue that the end state is indeed reachable, 
provided that the proposed broad collaboration is integrated into a system and supported as a 
whole. 

Whereas industry in the form of private contractors is recognized as a vital part of the DoD’s 
total workforce, close ties particularly with the academe sector are not yet a generally 
acknowledged and accepted part of the DoD strategic plan for language. That being said, there is 
no question that academe is envisioned as an integral part of the most recent QDR, and that 
vision can be broadened. Putting DoD end state functions of Appendix A against the national 
human resource pipelines reflected in Appendix B gives the following picture of how the end 
state might work: 
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First, The Language Flagship of the NSEP was launched in order to dramatically enhance the 
pool from which language expertise could be recruited into the government. This program 
directly provides to government entities skilled professionals with certified high level language 
ability in critical languages. In addition, the intent of this program is to strengthen language 
education across the country by involving leading language programs that demonstrate how 
language instruction in the education system can become more effective and by disseminating 
the model to other institutions. This unprecedented program, along with recruitment from 
heritage communities, ultimately will enable the DoD’s principal language school, the DLIFLC, 
to focus more of its mission on higher levels and on critical languages and missions. 

Second, in the area of training, federal funding has enabled the academic sector to collaborate in 
providing long-term career language enhancement through on-line systems like LangNet and 
DLi-developed GLOSS, critical language learning materials catalogued in UCLA’s Language 
Materials Project (LMP), and broad access to authentic materials from across the globe through 
SCOLA. 

Third, with regard to warehousing , the National Language Service Corps (NSLC), along with 
reserve elements, can become the nation’s primary vehicle for preserving hard-won language 
skills and making them available on demand in time of need. The NSLC can and should draw 
upon the best academic language programs in the United States, as documented in CASL’s 
LinguaVista system, to maintain and enhance its members’ language and culture skills. This 
same service is available to DoD personnel wishing to enhance language skills on their own or 
through USG-sponsored programs. 

Fourth, in the area of outsourcing, various accrediting organizations can be of assistance in 
establishing standards for selection and performance assessment of contracted interpreters, 
translators, interrogators, and the like, (See, for example. The Commission on English Language 
Program Accreditation (CEA) and American Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM).) 
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Fifth, reach-back may be seen to comprise a number of services, including translation, 
interpretation, cultural behavior advising and training, as well as research on immediate and 
long-term problems in language training, performance, and assessment. The NLSC, the NVTC, 
and a military telephonic interpretation service — all staffed by many professors and graduate 
students — can provide just-in-time on translation and interpretation services. The reach-back 
capabilities of Human Terrain Teams in the field might be extended to include experts in regions 
and areas of the world from Title VI National Resource Centers. In research and development, 
the Title VI National Language Resources and the University of Maryland Center for Advanced 
Study of Language can be called upon. 

Sixth, localization can be effective, provided that managers of such efforts are themselves 
trained in what we are calling communications management so that they can know what skills 
they are looking for, what options are available, and how well the localized efforts are 
performing. 

Academe as a Core Asset 

It should be clear that many of these capabilities depend on the academic sector maintaining 
expertise, programs, and teachers in languages of all regions of the world. In fact, academe, as 
opposed to government and industry, is best positioned to extend and maintain expertise in all 
areas of the world without having to justify its practical application. Indeed, the strength of 
academe lies in its “knowledge for knowledge sake” approach. However, there are a number of 
critical considerations that arise here. 

The core of this capability to develop and maintain expertise is the language field, which can be 
analyzed as comprising, for any given language or language area, foundational elements 
(expertise base, research, national organization, strategic planning, national resource centers), 
infrastructure (teacher training programs, in-country immersion programs, publications outlets, 
assessment instruments, etc.), as well as exemplary national programs. This field architecture, 
supported principally on the federal side by Title VI/Fulbright-Hays of the Higher Education 
Act, is critical to all aspects of the federal language enterprise. This is particularly true given the 
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fact that language fields as a rule pay attention to a broad range of languages in their area, 
devoting graduate and undergraduate education to critical linguistic and cultural aspects of the 
discipline unavailable anywhere else. This field structure is critical to much of the end state 
architecture described here. 

Now that culture is receiving its due in the Department, academic researchers can be very helpful 
in laying out the parameters that have to be considered and the theory that can guide any 
practical training, whether it be in the area of cultural sensitivity or on specific cultures. This is 
particularly important when attempting to consider culture separate from language. Furthermore, 
regional or area studies, as opposed to culture research, is a major strength of universities, and 
the National Resource Centers funded by Title VI are the major repositories of this knowledge in 
the world. 

Another consideration is that the integration and collaboration called for here among government 
and academe depend on a clear vision and a strong will across federal agencies responsible for 
national security. Language is a national problem, and ultimately the globalized workforce 
called for here will be reached most easily if and when this country's education system produces 
“globalized citizens.” It is a fact that K-12 language education is a DoD issue in that its 
globalized workforce ultimate depends on it. To the extent that the DoD can continue to 
advocate for the broader, strategic, language education needs of the nation, the more its direct 
requirements will be met most efficiently and effectively. 


Summary Conclusions and Recommendations 

• The “end state” for the DoD of a “globalized total force” is attainable, but only if viewed 
as comprising a workforce universally informed about the value of language and culture 
capabilities and about how to bring appropriate language and culture resources to bear 
when needed, This basic communications capability is the foundation upon which will 
be built cadres of personnel skilled in languages at all levels, all supported by a full array 
of force multipliers including outsourcing, localization, and reach-back. 
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• Hard won ground must not be lost; the significant investment made by the Department in 
language and culture must be protected. The DLTR must be fully implemented, and its 
funding and programs must be maintained as the core to this capability. 

• A language and culture resource provider system should be devised that is accessible 
anytime and anywhere. This system must incorporate all aspects of in-house resources 
(human or technology), as well as outsourced, localized, and reach back capabilities; and 
it should include resources across government, academe, and industry. This approach is 
in line with the “Net-Centricity” vision of the 2006 QDR Report, which is intended to 
harness “the power of information connectivity” to enable “critical relationships between 
organizations and people.” (p. 58) 

• Along with adequate assessment processes and instruments, standards should be 
developed that would apply across all outsourcing, localization, and reach-back 
capabilities. Such an effort could leverage the 1 5 billion dollar language services 
industry, if these businesses would participate with academe in the development process. 

• A concentrated effort should be made in the area of African languages. Just because the 
task is formidable does not mean that it should not be attacked. An initial step would be 
a major effort to compile language corpora for targeted areas of the continent, which 
would enable training and research and development of critical technology tools. Also, 
being a Russian specialist, I would be remiss not to point out the graying of the field both 
inside and outside our government. A capacity built over decades is in danger of being 
seriously weakened, just when Russia is emerging once again as a very important player 
in the world. Finally, the languages of our friends in Europe and Japan are critical to our 
security, yet they do not gamer the support that currently more pressing languages do. 

• Efforts should continue and be strengthened to instill appropriate cultural behaviors and 
understanding in the DoD workforce. Cultural sensitivity is critical as a basis for all 
cultural training, as there is a danger that very short term training on specific cultures can 
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cause more harm than good. Communications management entails awareness of the 
value of cultural knowledge along with the ability to find resources and expertise when 
needed. 

• The comprehensive architecture proposed here requires cohesion and collaboration across 
agencies and sectors. Ideally, a coordination point for language established in the White 
House, similar to the Office for Science and Technology Policy, would provide guidance 
in this direction. Equally importantly, such an office would argue for a national 
language education policy for the schools, colleges, and universities in this country, 
thereby providing a longer term solution to what is clearly not just a military problem. 

• Finally, a short term result should be a priority. While the end state envisioned here does 
not involve a total workforce able to speak the languages encountered in global 
deployments, it does propose a workforce capable of dealing with the communication 
requirements of their job through access to a range of language capabilities that include 
human and technological, on- and off-site, and owned and leased, made and bought. A 
shorter term solution is to build the data base of resources and the delivery system as well 
as the communications management training components required across the services. 
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Appendix A: DoD Language Supply Architecture 
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Appendix B: DoD National Language Capaeity Architecture/Pipelines 



Abbreviations: 

CLPs: Command Language Programs; CASL: University of Maryland Center for Advanced 
Study of Language; DL1FLC: Defense Language Institute Foreign Language Center; DoS: 
Department of State; FLAP: Foreign Language Assistance Program; GLOSS: Global 

Language Online ;K-12: Kindergarten through twelfth grade; LangNet: The Language 

Network; LMP: Language Materials Project; NLRCs: National Language Resource Centers; 
NSEP: National Security Education Program; TLF: The Language Flagship; NLSC: National 

Language Service Corps; NVTC: National Virtual Translation Center; SCOLA: ; Title 

Vl/F-H: Title Vi of the Higher Education Act, Fulbright-Hays. 
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Changes in Federal Agencies' Approach to Language Since 9/1 1, JNCL 2004 Annual Meeting. 

2003 

“Ponb neaaronraecKoro amaHHa yuedHoro o6r>eKTa b oBJiaaeHHH HOCTpanHWM jbmkom.” 
International Association of Teachers of Russian Language and Literature, St. Petersburg, July 
2003. 


2002 

“Panelists - Addressing Our International Knowledge Gap,” The National Forum on Education 
Policy 2002, Hollywood, CA, July 10-12, 2002. 

“NFLC Overview and Initiatives,” National Foreign Language Center and League for Innovation 
in the Community College, “Thunderbird Meeting”, Phoenix, AZ, June 13-15, 2002. 

Key Note Speaker - “Critical Languages Instruction and National Security: A Roadmap for the 
Future,” 2002 Critical Languages Institute, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ, June 1-2, 2002. 
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“A Dialogue Between Association of African Studies Programs (AASP) Directors, the National 
African Language Resource Center (NALRC, and the National Security Educational Program 
(NSEP) On the Promotion of African Language Training, Washington, DC, April 20, 2002. 

“The Future of Language Study in the U.S.: A Mandate and a Leadership Role for the LCTLs,” 
National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught Languages Fifth National 
Conference, Arlington, VA, April 12-14, 2002. 

“Key Note Speaker - IT without ID is not PC: Instructional/Informational Technology without 
Instructional Design is Not professional Correct,” Using Technology in the Teaching of Russian, 
East European and Eurasian Languages, University of Texas at Austin, Austin, TX, April 5-6, 
2002 . 

“Panelists,” Ready2Net Conference, Language and Culture in the Digital Age, California State 
University-Monterey Bay, March 21, 2002. 

“Key Note Speaker,” Symposium on Foreign Language in the Elementary Schools, Southern 
Illinois University-Carbondale, the Public Policy Institute, March 3-4, 2002. 

“Foreign Language Needs in the United States,” Washington International Education Group 
Meeting, Washington, DC, February 6, 2002. 

“LCTLs in Today’s Political Climate and Educational Context,” A National US/ED Title VI 
Project presents Distance Learning of the Less Commonly Taught Languages Conference, 
Arlington, VA, February 1-3, 2002. 

“National Briefing,” National Foreign Language Center at the University of Maryland National 
Briefing, National Press Club, Washington, DC, January 16, 2002. 


2001 

“Advanced-Level Language Competence and Heritage Language Education” Paper prepared for 
the Heritage/Community Language Conference at Victoria University in Melbourne, Australia, 
July 17-19, 2001. 

“Panel” ACTFL 35 Annual Meeting and Exposition, Washington, DC, November 16-18, 2001. 

“Issues Involved with Developing Resources for International Education,” Department of 
Education 2001 FIPSE/LAAP Project Directors Meeting, San Diego, CA, November 15-16, 
2001 . 

“Relationship of African Language Programs and African Studies Programs” National African 
Language Resource Center (NALRC) Directors’ Meetings, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
November 3, 2001. 

“Panel and Key Note Speaker - The National Languages Across of Curriculum Movement,” 
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Internationalizing the Curriculum: Content and Language, Binghamton University, October 26- 
27, 2001. 

“Panel - Curricular Integration and Student preparation for Study and Learning Abroad,” ACE 
Commission on International Education, organized by Michigan State University’s National 
Invitational Conference on Study and Learning Abroad, Washington, DC, October 23, 2001. 

“Heritage Languages Initiative: History, Vision, and Goals,” Heritage Languages in America: 
Second National Conference, Washington, DC, October 18, 2001. 

“The Language Crisis in the US: Language, National Security and the Federal Role,” Monterey 
Conference I, Language Policy: lessons from Global Models, September 9-11, 200 1 . 

“Immersion Language Learning (ILL): Past, Present, and Future,” Defense Language Institute 
Foreign Language Center’s Annual Command Language Program Manager’s (CLPM) Seminar, 
Monterey, CA, May 21, 2001. 

“World Languages and SLA: Conference Overview,” Moderated Discussion, Summit 
Conference on the Future of Language Learning: New Perspectives on the Acquisition of World 
Languages, Washington, DC, April 27, 2001. 

“The LCTLs in 2001 : Defining an Educational and Federal Partnership for Language in the US,” 
Keynote address. Annual Conference of the National Conference of Organizations of Less 
Commonly Taught Languages, Washington, DC, April 7, 2001. 

“The New Thing in Learning: Information Technologies and Emerging Methodologies,” 
Keynote Address at “Emerging Technologies in Teaching Languages and Cultures” Conference 
at CSUMB, March 2001. 


2000 

“Language Learning in Study Abroad: The Empirical Evidence,” Michigan State University, 
Lansing, MI, December 2000. 

“Experiments in Building Participatory Learning Communities on the Internet: Language 
Learning and Teaching, Collaborative Dictionaries, and Municipal Services,” CPSR Participatory 
Design Conference, New York, NY, November 2000. 

“Language Issues and Integration”, The European Union and the Americas: Trade, Politics and 
Culture Conference at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM, November 2000. 

“Keynote Speech,” Union Latina Conference at the University of Maryland, College Park, MD, 
October 2000. 

“America’s Language Needs and Capacity,” NSEP Technology Conference, University of 
Washington, Seattle, WA, September 2000. 
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“The Leadership Challenge in the Global Economy: Developing Future Multicultural 
Multidimensional Business Leaders,” Partnerships for the Education of Future Global Business 
Leaders: A Conference on Educational, Business, and Governmental Alliances, Washington, DC, 
September 2000. 

“Articulation between the Foreign Language Curricula at the High School and College Levels,” 
NEALL 2000, Bryn Mawr, March 2000. 

“Foreign Language Learning: Lagging Indicators, Promising Directions,” Association of 
American Colleges and Universities 86 th Annual Meeting: Greater Expectations of our 
students... our stakeholders... ourselves, Washington, DC, January 20-22, 2000. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE (Selected Positions) 


Principal in Founding and Development of National Organizations/Programs 

2003 University of Maryland Center for Advanced Study of Language, a UARC (University 
Affiliated Research Center). 

2002 National Flagship Language Program, under the National Security Education Program. 

1 998 American Councils for International Education, umbrella organization of ACCELS and 
ACTR. 

1998 LangNet (the National Language Network), a unique collaboration between the federal 

and education sector for language learning support, funded by USED (FIPSE), NSEP, and 
DoD. 

1 990 National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught Languages, co-founder, 
Co-Executive Director 1 990- 1 996, Executive Director 1 996- 1 999, funded by the Ford 
Foundation, the first national organization representing all the languages taught in the 
United States except French, German, and Spanish. 

1987 American Council for Collaboration in Education and Language Study, concerned with 
bi-lateral exchanges and language programs with East Europe and the former Soviet 
Union, for languages other than Russian. 

1985 National Foreign Language Center. 

1 984 Project ICONS (International Communication and Negotiation Simulations), a national 
and international educational program on foreign policy and foreign language, for 
colleges/universities and schools. 


is 
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1974 American Council of Teachers of Russian, presently the principal organization in the 
United States concerned with the Russian language (student and teacher exchanges, 
publications, research, field development). 

Principal Elected and Appointed Positions 


2007-present 

2005-present 

2004-present 

2002-present 

2002-present 

2000- present 

1998- present 
1987-present 

1 985-present 
1975-present 

2001- 2004 

2002- 2003 

1999- 2003 
1999-2003 

2001-2002 

2001-2002 

1999-2002 


Board of Visitors, Defense Language Institute Foreign Language Center 
Editorial Board, Russian Language Journal 
Editorial Board: Language Policy 

Advisory Board, University of Washington, Language Learning Center 

Board of Visitors, Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) University 

Advisory Board, National African Language Resource Center, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

Chair, Board of Trustees, American Councils for International Education 

Chair, National Advisory Board, American Council for Collaboration in 
Education and Language Study 

Director of Research and Development, American Council of Teachers of Russian 

Board of Directors, American Council of Teachers of Russian 

Academic Advisory Board, Defense Language Institute/Foreign Language Center 

External Consultant, Spanish Project Meeting, Camie Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh PA 

Director, National Foreign Language Center 

Member of the Executive Advisory Group for the Law Enforcement Interagency 
Language Access (LEILA) 

Professional Development Education Board, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Project Consultant, Monterey Regional Educational Initiative, Defense Language 
Institute Foreign Language Center 

Member, National Policy Committee, Center for Slavic, Eurasian, and East 
European Studies (SEELRC) 
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2001-2001 

2000-2001 

1999-2000 

1993-2000 

1996-1999 

1991-1999 

1996-1998 

1993-1998 

1993 - 1997 

1994 - 1996 , 
1985-1992 

1993-1996 

1989-1995 

1987 - 1992 

1988 - 1991 

1975-1989 

1984-1988 

1984-1987 

1977-1987 

1984-1986 

1983-1986 

1975-80 


External Review Committee, Phillips Academy, Andover, MA 

Project Consultant, US Department of Education Title VI Grant, Emory 
University, Center for Arabic Study Abroad, Atlanta, GA 

Board of Directors, National Museum of Language 

Board of Directors, The Center for Quality Assurance in International Education 

Deputy Director, National Foreign Language Center 

Director, National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught 
Languages 

Institutional Representative, Coalition for Reauthorization of Title VI of the HEA 
Group of Advisors, The National Security Education Program 
Board of Editors, Modem Language Journal 

Member, Executive Board of the Joint National Committee on Languages 

Member, Executive Committee, Alliance for International Educational and 
Cultural Exchange 

Senior Research Associate, National Foreign Language Center 

Secretary, Joint National Committee on Languages 

Member, National Steering Committee, US-USSR High School Academic 
Partnership Program: A Presidential Initiative 

Associate Board of Editors, Folia Slavica 

President, American Council of Teachers of Russian 

Member, Inter-organizational Coordinating Committee, American Association for 
the Advancement of Slavic Studies 

Board of Editors, Studies in Language 

Member, Committee on College and Pre-College Russian, AAASS 

Member, Committee on Language Training, American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies 

Associate, Russian Research Center, Harvard University 
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1 975-79 Vice-President, Massachusetts and Northern New England branch of American 
Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages 

1975-77 Board of Editors. Foundations of Language 
Selected Conference Administration 


Co-sponsor, “The National Language Conference,’ with the Deputy Undersecretary for 
Personal & Readiness of the Department of Defense. College Park, MD. June 2004. 

Co-organizer, “Heritage Language Conference” Sponsors-Center for Applied Linguistics 
and National Foreign Language Center, Washington, DC, November 30, 2001. 

Invited Contributor, “Heritage Language Education Research Conference,” Sponsors: 
Victoria University of Technology, Melbourne and University of California, Los Angeles, 
held at Victoria University, Melbourne, Australia. 

Co-organizer, “Heritage Languages in America,” California State University-Long Beach, 
October 1999. 

Co-organizer, "Vision 2020: The Future Shape of The Profession,” AATSEEL/ACTR, 
1991-1994. 

Co-organizer, "The Winding Path to Perestroika," held at the headquarters of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, D.C., February, 1990. 

Co-organizer, Soviet-American Conference on the Russian Language III, held in 
Washington, D.C., February, 1989. 

Graduate Curriculum Group, MLA Commission on Foreign Languages, Literatures, and 
Linguistics, Charlottesville, VA, Co-sponsored by National Endowment for the 
Humanities and the University of Virginia, November 1985. 

Co-organizer of the Soviet-American Conference on the Russian Language II, held at 
Northwestern, George Mason University, UCLA, and the University of Maryland, 
sponsored by NEH, IREX, AAASS, University of Illinois, Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education of the USSR, September 1981 (Review in Voprosv 
iazvkoznaniia 2 ( 1 982), 1 57-59 by A.E. Suprun). 

Co-organizer of Soviet-American Conference on the Russian Language I, held at MIT 
and Amherst College, with the sponsorship of IREX and the Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education of the USSR, October 1974. 
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Consultancies and Program Reviews 

1999- present Member, Board of Visitors, University of Pittsburgh, PA. 

2002-2002 Member, Board of Visitors, Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) University. 

2001-2002 Project Consultant, Emory University, GA. 

1999-2001 Member, Advisory Board, Limited English Proficiency. 

1 999-2000 National Security Agency on strategic planning, Consultant to the Senior 

Language Advisor. 

1996- 2000 Member, Board of Visitors, College of Humanities Ohio State University. 

1997- 1998 University of Massachusetts-Amherst, Undergraduate International Studies and 

Foreign Language Evaluation Project. 

1 996-1998 “The Language Mission: Rethinking Foreign Language Learning in 

Undergraduate Education,” collaborative project of the American Association of 
Colleges and University (AAC&U) and the National Foreign Language Center 
(NFLC). 

1996-1998 Member, Board of Advisors, “Proficiency Evaluation Project,” Project of the 
Defense Language Institute, funded by the Department of Defense. 

1 996-1 996 California State University, Monterey Bay, CA. 

1996-1996 “Virtual University of the Asia Pacific," Initiative of APEC & APEC Education 
Foundation. 

1992-1994 "Spreading The Word", American Council on Education. 

1985-1986 Development in International Education of University of Pennsylvania and the 
Pennsylvania Council for International Education. 

1985-1985 Guidelines & Criteria, Title VIII funding the Social Sciences Research Council. 

Program Reviews 

Organized Research Units in International and Area Studies, University of 
California -Berkeley, February 2000. 

University Center for International Studies, University of Pittsburgh, September 
1999. 
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AWARDS 

2008-2008 

2005-2005 

2002-2002 

1998-1998 

1997-1997 

1997-1997 

1995-1995 

1992-1995 


Russian Department, University of Arizona, March 1999. 

Slavic Department, Ohio State University, January 1999. 

Russian Language Program, University of Oregon, 1 998. 

Russian Language Program, University of Iowa, November 1994. 

"Exchange: Japan" Teacher Training Institute, Bryn Mawr College, 1993. 

Critical Languages Program, University of North Florida, 1993. 

Russian Language Program, Defense Language Institute, March 1992. 

“Russian Language Learner Program”, Monterey Institute of International Studies, 
July 1991. 

Foreign Language Departments, Lehigh University, October 1990. 

Graduate Work in the Foreign Languages, Literatures, and Linguistics at Rutgers 
University, December 1986. 

Russian language program of the National Crypto logical School, Fort Meade, 
MD, January 1985. 


Elected member of Omicron Delta Kappa, the National Leadership Honor Society. 

American Council of Teachers of Russian Distinguished Service Award. 

National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught Languages, A 
Ronald Walton Award, Career of Distinguished Services of the Less Commonly 
Taught Languages. 

The American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages, 
for Distinguished Contribution to the Profession. 

African Language Teachers Association, certification of appreciation. 

Southern California Council of Chinese Schools, certificate of appreciation. 

National Council of Associations of Chinese Language Schools, certificate of 
appreciation. 

National Council of Secondary Teachers of Japanese. 
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1990-1991 Mellon Fellowship, National Foreign Language Center. 

1986-1986 A.S. Pushkin Medal, International Association of Teachers of Russian Language 
and Literature, Budapest Congress. 

1968-1972 Danforth Fellowship. 

1965-1968 NDLF Fellowship. 

1 965- 1 966 Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. 

Funded Projects 

2003-present Executive Director, UARC contract from the DoD for the University of Maryland 
Center for Advanced Study of Language. 

2000-present Original Principal Investigator, LangNet, a multiyear contract to the National 
Foreign Language Center, from the DoD. 

1998-2003 Principal Investigator, Project EELIAS: An On line System for the Evaluation of 
Title VI and Fulbright - Hays, $1,393,000.00, a U.S. Department of Education 
grant for five years. 

1998-2000 Principal Investigator, Infrastructure Enhancement for Priority Languages: A 

National Strategy, Awarded by the National Security Education Program for two 
years. 

1 998- 1 999 Project Director, Improving Equity and Access in American Higher Education: 

The Case Study of Language, $280,070.50, awarded by FIPSE for fourteen 
months. 

1996-1999 Principal Investigator, Strategic Alliances for Preservation and Enhancement of 
the Less Commonly Taught Languages in the United States, awarded by the Ford 
Foundation $300,000.00 a grant for 3 years. 

1 996- 1 998 Principal Investigator, Base-line Studies of the Match Between National Language 

Needs and the Capacity of Title VI: Planning for the 21st Century, $270,000.00, 
awarded by the U.S. Department of Education, a Grant for two years. 

1996-1997 Co-Director, (Two grants for Chinese Heritage School System) 1) Professional 
Development Program for Chinese Heritage Language School Teachers, 2) 
Development of a Framework for the Improvement of Heritage Language 
Education, $300,000.00 awarded by the Freeman Foundation Grant, for two years. 
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1995-1996 

1990-1996 

1994-1996, 

1989-1991 

1993-1995 

1993-1994 

1988-1991 

1988-1990 

1988-1990 

1983-1989 

1983-1985 

1982-1982 

1975-1980 


Principal Investigator, DOD/PRC subcontract, Evaluation of Cross Training 
Approaches, Evaluation of Immersion Training, $50,000.00 awarded by the 
Defense Language Institute. 

Co-Director, project for the organization of the Less Commonly Taught 
Languages, $270,000 awarded by the Ford Foundation. 

Co-Principal Investigator, ACTR/Ford Foundation Project for Russian in the 
Schools, $ 1 ,200,000 awarded by Ford Foundation, 1989-1991, renewed 1994- 
1996, $400,000. 

Principal Investigator, The Language of the Former Soviet Union, Project at the 
University of Maryland funded by the National Security Agency $293,000.00. 

Co-Principal Investigator, project to develop a national architecture and strategic 
planning process for the less commonly taught languages, $ 1 1 9,988 awarded by 
the National Security Agency. 

Co-authored proposal to establish the US-USSR High School Academic 
Partnership Program: A Presidential Initiative, $1,000,000 grant awarded to 
ACTR (American Council of Teachers of Russian) and NASSP (National 
Association of Secondary School Principals). 

Co-Principal Investigator, project to study second language acquisition in a study- 
abroad environment, $360,000 awarded by Ford Foundation. 

Co-Principal Investigator, "Language Learning During Study Abroad: The Case 
of Russian," $271,503 from United States Department of Education. 

Co-Director, Project ICONS (International Communication and Negotiation 
Simulations) for University of Maryland, College Park, award-winning 
educational program, funded continuously since 1 983 by US ED, IBM, FIPSE, and 
others. 

Program for Access to National Resources in Russian/Soviet and East European 
Studies, grants written with Karen E. Rawling, the Director of International 
Affairs at the University of Maryland, College Park, provided fellowship monies 
totaling approximately $40,000 for 2 years. 

National Endowment for the Humanities, Research Conference Grant for the 
Soviet-American Conference on the Russian Language II at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. 

Deputy Director, Slavic and East European Language and Area Center, Harvard 
University, 1975-80: prepared (with E. Mead) grant proposal for NDEA Center 
funding for 1975-78; awarded for three years at approximately $90,000 per year; 
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prepared (with J. Valliant) grant proposal for NDEA Center funding for 1 978-80, 
awarded for two years at approximately $90,000 per year. 

1975-1980 Director, NDFL Fellowship program for the East European Area, Harvard 
University, 1975-80: prepared (with E. Mead) grant proposal for NDFL 
Fellowship funding for 1975-77, awarded, number of fellowships increased from 
seven to twelve per year; prepared grant proposal for NDFL Fellowship funding 
for 1977-80, awarded at approximately $70,000 per year. 

Personal Grants 


1982-1982 General Research Board, University of Maryland, Faculty Research Grant for 
spring semester. 

1978-1979 American Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) Fellowship to research and write 
a book-length manuscript on grammatical meaning. 


1979, 1977, Clark Fund and Graduate Society, Harvard University grants (3) for research 
1976 Assistance. 


1976, 1975 International Research and Exchange Board (IREX) and Ministry of Higher and 
1974 Specialized Secondary Education of the USSR for work on second year Russian 

textbook at the Pushkin Institute of the Russian Language, Moscow. 


1974-1974 President's Innovation Fund and the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 

grant, Harvard University for the preparation of materials for second year Russian. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 


American Society for Testing and Materials 
American Association for Applied Linguistics 
American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies 
American Council of Teachers of Russian 

American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages 
American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
Linguistic Society of America 
COURSES TAUGHT 

At Harvard University, Amherst College, Cornell University, Bryn Mawr College, 
University of Maryland 
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Linguistic courses on the history and structure of the Russian language 
Old Church Slavonic 

Beginning and Intennediate Russian language courses 
Translation courses in the ICONS Project 
Second Language Acquisition 
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DISCLOSURE FORM FOR WITNESSES 
CONCERNING FEDERAL CONTRACT AND GRANT INFORMATION 

INSTRUCTION TO WITNESSES: Rule 11, clause 2(g)(4), of the Rules of the U.S. 
House of Representatives for the 1 10 th Congress requires nongovernmental witnesses 
appearing before House committees to include in their written statements a curriculum 
vitae and a disclosure of the amount and source of any federal contracts or grants 
(including subcontracts and subgrants) received during the current and two previous 
fiscal years either by the witness or by an entity represented by the witness. This form is 
intended to assist witnesses appearing before the House Armed Services Committee in 
complying with the House rule. 

Witness name: Dr. Richard D. Brecht 

Capacity in which appearing: (check one) 

Individual 

X Representative 

If appearing in a representative capacity, name of the company, association or other 
entity being represented: University of Maryland, Center for Advanced Study of 
Language (CASL1 

FISCAL YEAR 2008 


federal grant(s) / 
contracts 

federal agency 

dollar value 

subject(s) of contract or 
grant 

H98230-07-D-0175 

Maryland 

Procurement 

(MPO) 

$12,714,224 

Research in: 

- Foreign language and 
dialects 

- Linguistics 

- Disciplines relevant to 
analysis and critical 
thinking 

- Disciplines relevant to the 
use, and sharing of 
information of varying 
quantities and diverse 
forms 
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FISCAL YEAR 2007 


federal grant(s) / 
contracts 

federal agency 

dollar value 

subject(s) of contract or 
grant 

MDA904-03-C0543 

Maryland 

Procurement 

(MPO) 

$ 13,654,214 

Research in: 

- Foreign language and 
dialects 

- Linguistics 

- Disciplines relevant to 
analysis and critical 
thinking 

- Disciplines relevant to the 
use, and sharing of 
information of varying 
quantities and diverse 
forms 


























FISCAL YEAR 2006 


Federal grant(s) / 
contracts 

federal agency 

dollar value 

subject(s) of contract or 
grant 

MDA904-03-C0543 

Maryland 

Procurement 

(MPO) 

$14,052,014 

Research in: 

- Foreign language and 
dialects 

- Linguistics 

- Disciplines relevant to 
analysis and critical 
thinking 

- Disciplines relevant to the 
use, and sharing of 
information of varying 
quantities and diverse 
forms 
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Federal Contract Information: If you or the entity you represent before the Committee 
on Armed Services has contracts (including subcontracts) with the federal government, 
please provide the following information: 

Number of contracts (including subcontracts) with the federal government: 

Current fiscal year (2008): 1 I 

Fiscal year 2007: 1 ; 

Fiscal year 2006: i . 

Federal agencies with which federal contracts are held: 

Current fiscal year (2008): Maryland Procurement (MPO) ; 

Fiscal year 2007: Maryland Procurement (MPO) ; 

Fiscal year 2006: Maryland Procurement (MPO) , 

List of subjects of federal contract(s) (for example, ship construction, aircraft parts 
manufacturing, software design, force structure consultant, architecture & engineering 
services, etc.): 

Current fiscal year (2008): 

- Foreign language and dialects 

- Linguistics 

- Disciplines relevant to analysis and critical thinking 

- Disciplines relevant to the use, and sharing of information of varying quantities 
and diverse forms; 

Fiscal year 2007: 

- Foreign language and dialects 

- Linguistics 

- Disciplines relevant to analysis and critical thinking 

- Disciplines relevant to the use, and sharing of information of varying quantities 
and diverse forms; 

Fiscal year 2006: 

- Foreign language and dialects 

- Linguistics 

- Disciplines relevant to analysis and critical thinking 

- Disciplines relevant to the use, and sharing of information of varying quantities 
and diverse forms; 
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Aggregate dollar value of federal contracts held: 

Current fiscal year (2008): $12,714,224 

Fiscal year 2007: $ 13,654,214 

Fiscal year 2006: $14,052,014 
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Federal Grant Information: If you or the entity you represent before the Committee on 
Armed Services has grants (including subgrants) with the federal government, please 
provide the following information: 

Number of grants (including subgrants) with the federal government: 


Current fiscal year (2008): None 

Fiscal year 2007: None 

Fiscal year 2006: None 


Federal agencies with which federal grants are held: 

Current fiscal year (2008): None 

Fiscal year 2007: N one 

Fiscal year 2006: None 


List of subjects of federal grants(s) (for example, materials research, sociological study, 
software design, etc.): 


Current fiscal year (2008): None_ 

Fiscal year 2007: None_ 

Fiscal year 2006: None 


Aggregate dollar value of federal grants held: 

Current fiscal year (2008): None_ 

Fiscal year 2007: None 

Fiscal year 2006: None 
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Statement of 

Dr. Amy Zalman 
Senior strategist 

Science Applications International Corporation 
before the 

Committee on Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigation 

United States House of Representatives 

July 9, 2008 

on the topic of 

Department of Defense Language and Cultural Awareness Transformation 


Chairman Snyder, Congressman Akin and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to discuss the future direction of language and cultural awareness in the 
United States' military. It is a privilege to be able to contribute. This statement reflects 
my own assessment and independently conducted research, and not that of my employer. 

The Current Challenge 

The U.S. military confronts particular challenges with respect to cross-cultural 
awareness. The majority of deployed forces rotate from one distinct linguistic and 
cultural arena to another with relative frequency. It would be implausible for all regular 
forces to become area or linguistic experts in one region, let alone several. 

Second, warfighters lack the luxury of time to reflect on, or learn organically from, their 
surroundings. They may find themselves thrust into situations in which they must make 
decisions rapidly, with life-and-death impact. 

To make matters more complex, members of the 21 st century military are likely to find 
themselves in situations other than war, and engaged with civilians. Humanitarian 
assistance, counterterrorism or counterinsurgency support, peacekeeping and other 
operations will be successfully achieved by way of negotiation, suasion and collaboration 
more than they will sheer force. 
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These conditions suggest a paradox. The military at all levels has a vital need for cultural 
awareness. Yet these same conditions constrain the practical ability of many military 
members to acquire it. 

Moreover, the current turn of events arguably has distorted the path the DoD may take to 
forge a long-term cultural awareness strategy. I would suggest that a preoccupation with 
the September 11, 2001 attacks as a point of historic departure and the subsequent focus 
on Islamic societies has led to a habit of confusing knowledge of particular cultures (e.g. 
Afghan and Iraqi) with cultural awareness in a more comprehensive sense. This habit can 
be found within and beyond the military. 

The 2001 A1 Qaeda attacks did not compel the need for a culturally aware military. 
Rather, they reflected trends in evidence since the end of the Cold War, including 
globalization and the revolution in communications technology. 

The Soviet collapse permitted deferred ethnic-nationalist agendas and regional conflicts 
to emerge. The globalization of markets and media promoted new, hybrid forms of 
culture and community, both transnational and local. And a communications revolution 
ensured rapid, dynamic shifts within cultures. Transcultural networked communities with 
fluid boundaries emerged. These are the conditions that in combination have created the 
need for a more culturally aware military. In such circumstances, the warfighter armed 
solely with demographic facts or customary behaviors is at best minimally prepared to 
evaluate his surroundings. 

It is worth briefly emphasizing that globalization impacts every society. This is so even if 
to tire American eye a community appears to be barely on the brink of modernity, and 
even if its own inhabitants proclaim their pure traditionalism. 

The U.S. expectation that the globe's inhabitants live in two separate worlds dominates 
the military mindset, and affects its approach to cultural awareness. In the 'two worlds' 
mindset, Western democracies are modem, high-tech, secularized, and rational. 
Adversaries in the Middle East, as well as friends, come from and have access to a more 
slowly modernizing, religious, traditional and potentially less rational world. We use 
bank transfers; they use hawalas, for example. To accommodate this worldview, the 
military has often approached cultural awareness as consisting of knowledge about that 
second world, or of traditional societies 

This 'two worlds' model has led to substantial cultural miscalculation, however. By way 
of example, consider the extended confusion over how Usama bin Laden could 
appropriate both modem and anachronistic symbols and strategies to suit his purposes. 
Substantial time and energy could have been saved by understanding at the outset that 
these appropriations do not present bin Laden, nor his adherents, nor the societies they 
function in, with much of a paradox. 
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For the purposes of cultural awareness, it would be more effective to understand that we 
all live in the same world. At the strategic level, we will grasp that our predisposition to 
divide the world into two reflects our own cultural habit of mind. 

At the ground level, these mindsets matter. A soldier seeking to make sense of an 
unfamiliar situation will rely on her own cultural habits. A soldier looking over a village 
landscape, whose inhabitants wear what she views as old-fashioned or traditional 
clothing, may make many other assumptions about what these inhabitants know and don't 
know, and how they function. The same can be said of a soldier looking out over a 
London street. 

The military has tended to define "cultural awareness" as 'facts about other cultures, 
especially those that appear on their face to be least familiar.' However, because regular 
forces cannot be expected to accumulate nor process nearly enough information to make 
this definition useful, another framework is required. 


Resolving the Challenge: Cultural Awareness an Element of Force Transformation 

This Subcommittee has already revised the dominant paradigm by incorporating cultural 
and linguistic awareness into the broader concept of Force Transformation. The 
Transformation framework offers a productive conceptual vehicle for the defense 
community to elaborate what it means to have a culturally aware military. This strategic 
elaboration may then flow into practical steps in the education and training of the 
military. 

The absence of cultural and linguistic awareness from even recent statements on 
transformation indicates that there is work to be done. The 2003 document, Military 
Transformation, calls for "processes to enable innovation and adaptability," arguing that, 
"if we do not transform, our enemies will surely find new ways to attack us." Despite the 
claim that "no aspect of defense should be left untouched if we are to maintain a 
competitive advantage in the information age," the cultural aspect of defense is left 
untouched. 1 

As a result, existing cultural training processes and products, whatever their specific uses, 
reflect an increasingly obsolete understanding of the nature and role of the military. The 
use of wireless technology, voice recognition software, gaming technology, or other 
information age technologies does not indicate a transformed notion of cultural 
awareness. They simply transport information about specific cultures to their audiences 
more speedily and potentially more effectively. Recruiting native speakers from heritage 
communities, while it also has uses, also does not indicate a military moving toward what 
the Army calls Cultural Proficiency. 2 (Multilingual military members do not come with 


United States Department of Defense. Military Transformation: A Strategic Approach (Washington DC: 

Office of the Secretary of Defense), Fall 2003. 

2 

“ United States Department of the Army, 2008 Army Posture Statement Information Papers: Cutural and 
Foreign Language Capabilities. Available online at: 
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fewer biases, or with less need to be trained in cultural awareness, than English speaking 
members). 

Transformation's key concepts align well with those of cultural awareness. The DoD's 
definition of transformation as "a process that shapes the changing nature of military 
competition and cooperation through new combinations of concepts, capabilities, people 
and organizations . . ," 3 will easily incorporate a parallel process to situate the changing 
role of cultural interaction in military endeavors, and to prepare for it through new 
combinations of concepts, capabilities, people and organizations. 

The directive to "enable innovation and adaptability" is perfectly attuned with a 21 st 
century cultural awareness paradigm. In this case, however, it is people — members of the 
military, from regular forces to their top leadership — who must be enabled to innovate 
and adapt. To that end, a new paradigm will correspond to the operational landscape, 
where human communities — cultures — are also innovating and adapting to new 
technological, social, material and other realities of this millennium. Culture, in a new 
paradigm, will be seen as an element of human interaction, and less so as only inert 
terrain to be observed from afar. 

Finally, transformation will also offer a framework for strategizing relevant changes in 
the organizational culture within the U.S. military. Indeed, cultural awareness cannot be 
conceived without engaging its key ingredient, human individuals and communities. The 
military community is the starting point for cultural awareness. 

In the transformation paradigm, although a Marine may be called on to deploy in three 
different arenas in as many years, he will recognize in all three that he must be watchful 
for his own and his interlocutors' habits of interaction. He will have enough elementary 
knowledge and language to enter into interactions, and he will have had training that 
gives him the cognitive tools to innovate, adapt and learn more as his interactions deepen. 
He will not be allowed by a responsible leadership to deploy culturally unarmed. 


Action Items en Route to a Culturally and Linguistically Aware Military 

Circumstances do not permit the luxury of working out a cultural and linguistic 
transformation strategy, and then implementing it. However, it is likely to be 
counterproductive and costly in terms of opportunity to begin to plan next steps without 
any governing framework. A well-constructed roadmap for next steps could condense 
and combine strategy and implementation to good effect. 

Very loosely, here are some of the practical steps toward cultural and linguistic 
transformation. Although I have primarily folded foreign language learning into the 
broader cultural awareness rubric today, it is probable that there are supporting activities 
related only to the special activity of language acquisition that should be undertaken. 


http://www.army.mi1/aps/08/infomiation_papers/transform/Culturai_and_Foreign_Language__Capabitities.h 

tml. 

3 

Military Transformation: A Strategic Approach, 2. 


4 
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• Develop a cultural and linguistic awareness transformation strategy. This 
document will elaborate what is meant by cultural awareness, develop the 
relationship between cultural awareness and force transformation, and develop 
a high level strategy for its achievement, in a coordinated way, across the 
defense community, 

• Conduct a Cultural Awareness Training and Education Audit for 
Congress. Resource planning requires a clear picture of the current state of 
cultural awareness. Cultural and language training and education take place in 
a variety of settings, through a variety of means. The programs at TRADOC, 
the USMC Center for Advanced Operational Culture Learning (CAOCL), in 
the military academies, and elsewhere; the products such as games and 
informational material produced by or on behalf of the military; and the 
processes in and outside of the United States should be catalogued and 
evaluated in order to get a clear picture of the state of cultural awareness 
training. Courses, products and materials may be scored against the goals of a 
cultural awareness transformation paradigm; they may also be evaluated on 
their own terms. 

• Find a home base for cultural awareness and linguistic transformation 
planning, or create room for one within existing organizational 
structures. If an existing organization is selected to house and direct next 
steps, it should be open to the idea of cultural awareness as an element of 
Force Transformation. It may be useful to develop a network or academic 
partnership to contribute to planning and programs. A team from a range of 
disciplines may be useful to consult. At the minimum, the social sciences and 
the humanities, various disciplines engaging pedagogy, including psychology, 
and cross-cultural management and organizational behavior will prove useful. 

• Design and test a requisite first "layer” of cultural awareness learning 
that will be required of all military members in the future. In the near 
future, all military members should be trained in cultural awareness as a 
portable skill as a prerequisite for learning about any particular culture. It will 
be useful to plan when and where in the larger cycle of education and training 
this layer will be inserted, and whether and how it wall differ for different 
career tracks within the military. It may also be useful to contemplate a 
similar course for civilians who will be working alongside the military. 

Finally, it may be kept in mind that the creation of a culturally aware military is a 
function of a broader strategic communication strategy for the U.S. government as a 
whole. Culturally aware forces will both reflect and model the kind of engagement, in 
speech and action, that the U.S. intends to have with the rest of the world through its 
diplomatic, economic and cultural engagements. Thank you again for this opportunity. 


S 
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Introduction 

Mr, Chairman and Ranking Members of the Oversight and Investigations 
Subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee, thank you for this opportunity 
to testify on the importance of socio-cultural knowledge to US military personnel in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. I am appearing today in my personal capacity as a cultural 
anthropologist vice my official capacity as the senior social science adviser to the US 
Army’s Human Terrain System (HTS). As such, my comments should be construed 
only as my own conclusions and not official Department of Defense or US Army policy. 

Socio-cultural knowledge is a critical enabler for Stability Operations and irregular 
warfare. Stability and reconstruction operations pose a tremendous challenge to US 
Government personnel because they require different skills, knowledge, training, and 
coordination than those tasks commonly required by major combat operations. At a 
minimum, the short-term tasks include providing security to a local population, restoring 
essential services, and addressing immediate humanitarian needs. The long-term tasks 
include encouraging a viable economy, developing the rule of law, promoting 
democratic institutions, and assisting in the creation of a robust civil society. 

Unlike major combat operations, stability and reconstruction operations must be 
conducted among, and with the support of, the indigenous civilian population. Working 
effectively with local civilians in order to rebuild a country requires knowledge of how the 
society is organized, who has power, what their values and beliefs are, and how they 
interpret their own history, among other things. 
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Experiences in Iraq and Afghanistan over the past few years have demonstrated 
the benefits of having this knowledge, and the drawbacks of not having it in terms of 
lives, money and mission success, I want to provide you with a short, simple example 
from one of our Human Terrain Teams (HTT) in Iraq that shows what a difference a little 
cultural knowledge makes: 

In October 2007, two members of an HTT provided support to a maneuver 
company conducting an operation in a small rural village, known to be an area in which 
al Qaeda in Iraq (AQI) operates. During the operation, an elderly Muslim man was 
wrongly detained. The HTT facilitated his release and coached the company 
commander on how to remedy the insult by offering a public apology in front of 
witnesses from his village. On the day following the release of the elderly man, a sheikh 
from a local tribe came to the patrol base and said that the “respectful” nature of the 
current operation (and the release of the elderly man who turned out to be his uncle) 
had prompted him to seek Coalition assistance in securing his village from AQI. He 
offered to provide over 100 local fighters to oppose AQI, and requested air to ground 
recognition to prevent fratricide. At the conclusion of the meeting as a gesture of good 
will, the sheikh told the company commander and the HTT the specific location of a 
deeply buried IED in front of the mosque and the location of five other lEDs. In the 
words of the company commander: “The combination of cultural sensitivity and the 
assistance of the HTT on the mission to . . . was the reason for our success. If I had the 
opportunity I’d definitely use them again.” 

A critical question is how US forces should acquire or access this 
knowledge. There are multiple possible means, to include: education, training, 
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advisers, and databases. An additional question concerns the optimal amount of socio- 
cultural knowledge that US military personnel should have, and the trade-offs in terms 
of time, money, and manpower that acquiring this knowledge entails. After all, making 
every soldier and marine into a social scientist is neither feasible nor desirable. 

First, professional military education (PME) is a long-term solution to ensuring 
that the US military has the requisite level of knowledge about foreign cultures and 
societies. Lessons learned, insight gained, and skills acquired in a classroom influence 
how problems are conceived, solutions are developed, and decisions made in 
subsequent professional positions. Most professional military education institutions in 
the US face a number of challenges in meeting this need, to include: lack of qualitative 
social sciences within curricula; inadequate attention to developing inter-cultural and 
cognitive skills; limited opportunity for civilian graduate education; few social scientists 
on staff and limited research opportunities for students. 

Second, recognizing that socio-cultural knowledge has improved the 
effectiveness of operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, all branches of the US military have 
begun cultural pre-deployment training programs. In addition, the Combat Training 
Centers have developed scenario-based role-player training simulating operational 
conditions in Iraq and Afghanistan. Creating training programs was initially a “bottom- 
up” movement in response to lessons learned, rather than a “top down" push resulting 
from official DoD requirements. As a result of this process, cultural training varies widely 
in content, structure, and time allotted. However, the DOD, the Army and other military 
services are now developing comprehensive cultural and language strategies. 
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Third, collecting socio-cultural information in a computerized database is another 
means to provide US forces with information about the local population in their area of 
operations. This is not a new idea: such a cross-cultural database was designed and 
built in the 1940s by the US military to prepare for war in the Pacific. However, when 
the Operation Iraqi Freedom began, there was no such ready-made repository for the 
collective knowledge about a given local area: each brigade stored information 
differently in its own local files, and transferred that information haphazardly to 
successor units. Because brigades had no system to store, sort, organize, or effectively 
transfer this information, much of it was lost during transfer of authority between units. 

Recognizing this issue, the DoD made an effort to develop such a database in 
2004, known as the Cultural Preparation of the Environment. Subsequently, in field- 
testing this database, we discovered that data needed to be geospatially referenced, 
and that commanders and their staffs had little time available to use such a tool and 
little inclination to do so. What commanders actually wanted was an advisory staff 
element that would be attached 24/7 to the brigade, who could develop, use, and 
maintain such a database. Thus, the Army’s HTS includes both a database, called the 
Mapping Human Terrain Tool Kit (MAP HT), and teams of advisers. 

Fourth, operating forces can also acquire the requisite knowledge about the local 
population through the use of cultural advisers. At the present time, the US Army’s HTS 
is probably the best-known example of such an adviser program. The HTS mission is to 
provide commanders in the field with relevant socio-cultural understanding in order to 
assist them in developing courses of action that are better harmonized with the interests 
of the local population, and which entail less kinetic force. This mission is achieved 
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through 5-8 person teams of mixed military reservist and civilian personnel who are 
attached on orders to the military unit they support. The team does not rotate out with 
the brigade at the end of their tour, but remains in place. For example, the HTT in Taji 
will remain in Taji as long as US forces do. Individual team members are rotated out on 
a staggered basis, ensuring the continuity of socio-cultural knowledge and enabling 
each brigade to start their tour at a higher place on the learning curve. In addition, HTS 
supports the teams through a Reach-back Research Center and a network of subject 
matter experts, who are able to conduct complex research and analysis in support of a 
commander’s requirements. 

Currently, there are eight HTTs attached to brigade combat teams in Iraq and 
three in Afghanistan. By the end of September 2008, there will be a total of 24 teams 
deployed. In FY09, two additional teams will also be deployed. 

Solutions to the military's immediate socio-cultural knowledge requirements have 
been ad hoc, bottom up, and developed by the respective military services in response 
to their own perceived needs. 

For any of these solutions to be sustainable beyond the immediate conflicts, they 
should be rationalized, coordinated, and institutionalized. Otherwise, the capabilities 
will be lost and will have to be rebuilt yet again. After WWII, for example, much of the 
foreign governance and administration capacity within the US military was dismantled. 
Similarly, after the Vietnam War, the institutional capacity of the US government to 
conduct stability operations was lost, leaving the US with little institutional memory 
about how to meet cultural knowledge requirements at the present time. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before you 
today, and to share my views on the value of cultural awareness and language 
training for the United States armed forces. My remarks are intended to place 
this issue in a broader strategic context, in the hope that this will allow the 
subcommittee to evaluate its significance better. I will discuss the likely shape 
of the future security environment, the types of challenges the U.S. military 
should be prepared to confront, how it might respond to these challenges, and 
what all of this suggests about the importance of cultural awareness and 
language training. In addition, I will address the issue of possible tradeoffs 
that might be required if the Sendees expand their focus on these types of 
training. 

Introduction 

...asymmetric warfare will remain a mainstay of the contemporaiy 
battlefield for some time. 

...arguably the most important military component in the War on 
Terror is not the fighting we do ourselves, but how well we enable 
and empower our partners to defend and govern their own 
countries. The standing up and mentoring of indigenous armies and 
police— once the province of Special Forces— is now a key mission 
for the military as a whole... The same is true for mastering a 
foreign language. ..and building expertise in foreign areas. 

Army soldiers can expect to be tasked with reviving public services, 
rebuilding infrastructure, and promoting good governance. All 
these so-called “nontraditionar capabilities have moved into the 
mainstream of military thinking, planning, and strategy— where 
they must stay. 

Secretary of Defense Robert M. Gates 
Remarks to the Association of the United States Army, 

October 10, 2007 2 3 


1 Before the United States House of Representatives Committee on the Armed Services, 
Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee. 

2 Accessed at http://www.defenselink.mil/speeches/speech.aspxPspeechid-1181 on 

July 2, 2008. 
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In order to assess the value of any particular piece of equipment or form 
of training, it is necessary to have a sense of what tasks the armed forces will 
be asked to perform, and where they will be operating in the years to come. 
During the 45 year-long Cold War the U.S. military focused primarily on 
structuring, training and equipping itself for conventional combat against the 
Soviet Union and its allies on the European continent and at sea. Following the 
Cold War, our armed forces have found themselves conducting operations, 
often irregular and protracted in character, in places such as Somalia, Haiti, 
Bosnia, Kosovo, Afghanistan, and Iraq that to some would have seemed highly 
implausible only months before they were undertaken. If the experience of the 
last seventeen years tells us anything, it is that we are likely to continue to find 
our armed forces deployed, often for protracted periods of time, and typically 
in operations among the indigenous populations, rather than around them. As 
I will discuss presently, it is not only past experience, but strong current trends 
that argue for this conclusion. 

Consequently, as we look ahead, the U.S. military should be prepared to 
confront a more diverse array of opponents, including third-tier rogue powers, 
transnational terrorist organizations, indigenous insurgent groups, as well as 
potential great power rivals. Rather than focusing on one particular geographic 
area, U.S. forces will likely be required to prepare for contingencies in widely 
dispersed locales. Moreover, U.S. soldiers, marines, sailors and airmen will 
increasingly be asked to perform a range of tasks quite different from those 
associated with conventional combat operations. 

The Future Security Environment: A Disordered 
World? 

What will the future security environment look like? Although it is 
impossible to say for certain, a number of trends suggest that the United States 
may be on the verge of confronting a “disordered world” in which the principal 
threats to U.S. security are more likely to emanate from irregular forces and 
ungovemed spaces than they are from the great power rivals that posed the 
gravest threats during the last century. These trends include the continuing 
use of irregular tactics and strategies by state and non-state adversaries alike; 
the empowerment of non-state opponents due to a revolution in 
communications and the proliferation of increasingly advanced weapons; and 
the growing prospects of internal instability, state failure, and even state 
collapse in a number of fragile nations due, in part, to worrisome demographic 
trends. 

The Rise of Irregular Warfare 

The current trend toward irregular warfare did not begin with the 
counterinsurgency (COIN) campaigns that the United States has undertaken 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. In fact, the entire post-Cold War era has been 
dominated by irregular warfare contingencies. To be sure, the First Gulf War 
in 1991 and the conventional combat operations phase of the Second Gulf War 
in 2003 involved major, combined-arms air and ground operations. However, 
both of these conflicts vividly demonstrated the enormous overmatch that 
exists between the United States military and those that might choose to 
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challenge it by waging conventional warfare, as Saddam Hussein’s military did 
not once, but twice. 

The U.S. military’s performance in irregular warfare campaigns has not 
met with the same success as it has enjoyed in conventional combat. The 
difficulties encountered should not have been a surprise. Following the 
Vietnam War ground our armed forces were optimized for conventional 
warfare. The catchphrase “No More Vietnams” reflected the military’s desire to 
avoid protracted, ill-defined conflicts. General William DePuy, one of the 
Army’s leading thinkers, viewed the 1973 Middle East War as a godsend of 
sorts, as it enabled the Army to reorient itself back toward a more familiar, 
almost comfortable threat to U.S. security: the Soviet Army in Central Europe. 
The “No More Vietnams” attitude was heartily seconded by the American 
people and civilian leadership. It spawned the Weinberger and Powell 
doctrines of the 1980s and the “Exit Strategies” discussions that preoccupied 
political and military leaders during the deployment of U.S. ground forces in 
the 1990s. The U.S. military became increasingly structured, trained and 
equipped to fight short, conventional wars. When this proved unworkable, the 
intent became to set clear limits on the duration of U.S. force deployments to 
avoid “another Vietnam.” 

Unfortunately, as our generals are fond of reminding us, “The enemy 
gets a vote,” and many of our enemies— especially those espousing a violent 
radical Islamist creed— have “voted” against taking on the United States with 
conventional forces, opting instead for irregular warfare. 

There are three primary reasons for this: 

• First, as noted above, the U.S. military has overwhelming dominance 
in conventional warfare; 

• Second, and consequently, even if they wanted to confront the United 
States conventionally, most of our enemies simply lack the human and 
material resources to build conventional forces on anything like the 
scale and level of sophistication required to pose a serious challenge to 
our military; and 

• Third, and perhaps most important, the U.S. military, and other first- 
rate militaries like Israel’s, have proven far less effective in combating 
enemies waging irregular warfare than those engaged in conventional 
war. 


To buttress their line of thinking, our enemies can cite from an 
impressive run of successes by non-conventional forces, including the U.S. 
defeat in Vietnam, and the withdrawals from Lebanon in the 1980s and 
Somalia in the 1990s; Soviet losses in Afghanistan; and Israel’s inability to 
prevail over the Iranian-backed irregular forces of Hezbollah in the Second 
Lebanon War. Given these factors, it seems likely that the U.S. military is 
destined to face adversaries waging irregular conflicts unless these adversaries 
gain an advantage in conventional warfare (an unlikely occurrence in the 
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foreseeable future), acquire nuclear weapons, or the U.S. military 
demonstrates an ability to deal effectively with the irregular warfare challenge. 

The Diffusion of Information and Military Technology 

Not only should we expect that many existing and prospective opponents 
will resort to irregular warfare well into the foreseeable future, but we should 
also assume that they will be able to do so more effectively than in the past. 
This is due in large part to a revolution in communications that has diffused to 
the lowest levels of society, as well as the growing availability of advanced 
weapons and military technologies. 

Terrorist groups and insurgent forces have already demonstrated their 
ability to use mass media and information technology skillfully to 
communicate, recruit and organize new members, create and disseminate 
propaganda, and share “lessons learned” from their efforts. Moreover, the 
diffusion of advanced military technology (such as rockets and missiles, 
precision-guided munitions, advanced explosive charges, etc.) is significantly 
enhancing the capabilities of irregular forces, a trend that is likely to continue 
for some time. Perhaps most worrisome are the efforts of groups such as al 
Qaeda and the The Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC) to 
acquire weapons of mass destruction. 

Demographic Trends and Instability in the Developing World 

While the proximate causes of disorder are likely to be the deliberate 
actions of terrorist groups, insurgent forces or rogue nations, the underlying 
causes of instability can often be found elsewhere, for example in 
demographics. At present, many nations in the developing world are at risk of 
experiencing increased instability due in part to one or more demographic 
trends. 

One such trend has been termed the “youth bulge." The fertility rates in 
developed states, to include the United States and its traditional allies in 
Australia, Canada, Europe, Japan, and South Korea, have been declining for 
some time and are now quite low. Along with the increased longevity 
characteristic of most developed nations, these low birth rates have led to 
rapidly aging populations. By contrast, many nations in the developing world 
have high fertility rates that have only recently begun to decline. As a result, 
young adults make up an unusually large portion of these populations. Youth 
bulges are heavily concentrated in sub-Saharan Africa and the Middle East— 
an area stretching from Morocco to India. The other main high concentration 
of youth population runs from Mexico, through Central America, and along 
South America’s northwest coast. 

What is the strategic significance of these youth bulges? A 
disproportionately youthful population, especially when combined with high 
levels of unemployment and increased urbanization, tends to give rise to 
higher levels of instability in comparison with societies not experiencing youth 
bulges. In fact, a number of studies have demonstrated that nations 
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experiencing youth bulges are far more likely to suffer civil conflict than those 
that are not. 3 The reasons for this are relatively straightforward. In societies 
where the economy cannot absorb large numbers of new workers, frustration 
often ensues. Unable to find work or life stability, young men in particular 
often feel alienated from society. In countries with urban populations, the 
incidence of these men forming associations based on their common hostility 
toward society increases. Furthermore, their generally low level of education 
contributes to making them easy prey for radical elements looking to exploit 
their anger. 

Consider, for example, the case of Nigeria. Despite its potential wealth 
from its rich oil resources, Nigeria’s demographic profile remains in a classical 
pyramid shape with an enormous youth base narrowing to a small percentage 
of elderly at the top. Specifically, an astonishing 44 percent of Nigeria’s 
population is under the age of 15. When combined with rampant poverty, little 
to no public infrastructure in many parts of the country, an uneducated 
population, and endemic government incompetence and corruption, Nigeria is 
a prime candidate for state failure. 

Sex ratios present another demographic trend of concern. Worldwide, 
the ratio between boys and girls has historically stood at roughly 103-105:100. 
That is, for every loo girl births, between 103-105 boys are bom. In parts of 
Asia and the Middle East this balance has been disrupted for a number of 
years. In China, for example, the male-female birth ratios have climbed from 
109 males per too females in 1982, to 116 in 1995, to roughly 120 in 2000. 4 
The reasons for this deviation include the enduring cultural preference for 
sons, low or sub-replacement fertility (due. in part to Beijing’s “one child” 
policy), and the general availability of gender-based abortion. 

How much does this surplus of males matter? Some argue that as the 
male demographic increases, and as males enter the 15-34 age range, they have 
the potential to cause considerable internal instability. This age group is 
known to be responsible for the preponderance of violence in societies; 
moreover, the majority of this group’s acts of violence are perpetrated by 
unattached males. If this is true, then parts of Asia and the Arab world could 
be entering a particularly long and tense periods 

A third demographic factor likely to contribute to disorder and instability 
is the HIV/AIDS epidemic. At present, this epidemic is largely concentrated in 
Sub-Saharan Africa, where over two-thirds of the planet’s estimated 30.6 
million infected adults (aged 15-49) reside. Correspondingly, this region 


3 Richard P. Cincotta, Robert Engelman, Daniele Anastasion, The Security 
Demographic (Washington, DC: Population Action International, 2003), p. 48; and 
Henrik Urdal, “A Clash of Generations? Youth Bulges and Political Violence,” 
International Studies Quarterly, 50 (2006), p. 617. 

4 Nicholas Eberstadt, “Four Surprises in Global Demography,” Orbis, Fall 2004. 

3 Valerie M. Hudson and Andrea Den Boer, “A Surplus of Men, A Deficit of Peace,” 
International Security, Spring 2002, pp. 5-38. 
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accounted for 1.6 million of the estimated 1.9-24 million adult and child 
deaths worldwide from the disease in 2007. 6 The most severe outbreaks are in 
Botswana, Zimbabwe, Swaziland, Lesotho, Namibia, Zambia and South Africa. 
Over 20 percent of these countries’ populations are infected with HIV, and 
each country is losing between 10 and 18 percent of its working-age population 
every five years.? The result is a downward spiral in which economic growth is 
difficult to sustain and pressures on the government purse— to generate new 
skilled labor, treat those suffering from the disease, and care for children left 
orphaned— threaten to destabilize the already fragile regimes that characterize 
the region. Should this eventuality be realized, the international community 
may be faced with a humanitarian crisis on a scale never before seen. 

Because of the prevalence of these three worrisome trends and the high 
probability that they will continue to escalate in the foreseeable future, they 
must be considered significant contributing factors to an increasingly 
disordered world. In other words, these demographic trends have the potential 
to cause a great deal of instability in the years to come, possibly in regions (like 
the Middle East) or nations Oike Nigeria) where the United States has 
significant strategic and economic interests. Moreover, the possibility of state 
failure or state collapse— whether due to demographic trends alone or in 
concert with other factors— magnifies the problems discussed above, as 
irregular forces could benefit from these developments by gaining new 
sanctuaries and recruits to augment their strength. 

Implications for the United States Military 

Given this partial assessment of the future security environment, what 
implications can be drawn for the U.S. military on the value of cultural 
awareness and language training? Perhaps the most important, overarching 
observation is that, as noted by Secretary Gates, irregular conflicts stand to be 
far more common in the years ahead than conventional wars; this being the 
case, the need for cultural knowledge and language skills within the U. S. 
armed forces becomes increasingly clear. 

Before discussing recommendations to this effect, however, it is 
important to note that the rising prevalence of irregular warfare is likely to 
affect the ground forces— the Army and the Marine Corps— disproportionately, 
as they will be the Services that are most involved in conducting 
counterinsurgency and stability operations, and advising and training 
indigenous forces. The Navy certainly has a significant, albeit limited, role to 
play, both in terms of building partner capacity and conducting operations in 
littoral areas. Of the four Services, the role of the Air Force, while still 
important, is likely to be comparatively modest. That being the case, efforts to 
increase cultural awareness and language training should focus primarily, but 
not exclusively, on the ground forces and to a lesser extent the Navy. 


6 UN AIDS 2007 estimates, accessed at http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/AIDS_pandemic, 
on April 17, 2008. 

7 Richard P. Cincotta, Robert Engelman, and Daniele Anastasion, The Security 
Demographic (Washington, DC: Population Action International, 2003), p. 63. 
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Retain and Improve the Military's Ability to Conduct COIN 
Operations 

Given the experience of the past six-plus years, in addition to the 
previously-discussed trends that are likely to shape the future security 
environment, it seems only prudent to make sure that the U.S. military 
remains capable of successfully executing counterinsurgency operations and 
other forms of irregular warfare . 8 The need to do so provides one of the most 
important reasons for the Services to emphasize cultural awareness and 
language training. As the authors of the Army’s recently published 
counterinsurgency field manual argue: 

Successful conduct of COIN operations depends on thoroughly 
understanding the society and culture within which they are being 
conducted... Thus, effective COIN operations require a greater 
emphasis on certain skills, such as language and cultural 
understanding, than does conventional warfare. The interconnected, 
politico-military nature of insurgency and COIN requires immersion 
in the people and their lives to achieve victory.’ 

Emphasize Building Partner Capacity as a Core Military 
Mission 

Counterinsurgency operations are manpower-intensive and often take a 
decade or more to achieve their intended goals. The American public, however, 
prefers wars to be short, decisive, and successful, while it tends to tolerate 
protracted engagements only if the perceived stakes are high and sufficient 
progress toward victory is being made. The prospects of an increasingly 
disordered world suggest that the number of terrorist groups, insurgent forces, 
and similar threats could multiply in the years to come. These factors, when 
taken together, and in conjunction with the size limitations associated with a 
volunteer military, provide a strong argument in favor a U.S. strategy that 
emphasizes “building partner capacity”— training and equipping indigenous 
military forces in countries threatened by radical elements, and the forces of 
our allies and partners. This line of thought acknowledges America’s finite 
resources, manpower limitations, and political constraints, and promotes 
cooperation with allies and partners to supply the forces required for sustained 
irregular operations. Because building partner capacity requires U.S. forces to 
work closely with host nation forces or other indigenous groups, cultural 
awareness and language skills will be increasingly valuable in the years to 
come. 


8 Irregular warfare comprises insurgency; counterinsurgency (COIN); unconventional 
warfare (UW); terrorism ; counterterrorism (CT); foreign internal defense (FID); 
stabilization, security, transition, and reconstruction (SSTR) operations; strategic 
communications; psychological operations (PSYOP); information operations ( 10 ); civil- 
military operations (CMO); intelligence and counterintelligence activities; 
transnational criminal activities, including narco-trafficking, illicit arms dealing, and 
illegal financial transactions, that support or sustain IW; and law enforcement activities 
focused on countering irregular adversaries Briefing, US Special Operations Command, 
SOKF-J9 Futures Directorate, “Irregular Warfare JOC,” Januaiy 2007. Accessed at 
www.dtic.mil/futurejointwarfare/strategic/cdedayijwjoc.ppt on July 5, 2008. 

* U.S. Army Field Manual 3-24, Counterinsurgency, pp. 22-23. 
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Nontraditional Tasks Will Become "Conventional" 

To the extent that the U.S. military will increasingly be expected to 
engage in irregular warfare operations, U.S, service men and women will also 
be expected to perform tasks that have traditionally been considered outside 
the domain of conventional combat operations, but which are vital in these 
types of environments. As Secretary Gates noted, this may include reviving 
essential services, rebuilding public infrastructure, promoting good 
governance, and all of the various tasks that fall within those broad categories. 
This in turn suggests that the military must be prepared to operate “among the 
people” much more than in the past. Language training and cultural awareness 
will therefore be critical enabling capabilities. 

General Purpose Forces Must Become More "SOF-Like" 

Insofar as special operations forces are distinguished in part by their 
linguistic skills and knowledge of specific regions or nations, the need to 
increase the language skills and cultural awareness of the rest of the military 
suggest that they must, in a sense, become more “SOF-like.” 

This will especially be the case if general purpose forces increasingly take 
on the mission of building partner capacity— training and advising indigenous 
forces— so that SOF can focus more of their time and effort on direct action 
missions, which remain a significant aspect of counterinsurgency operations 
and the broader war on terrorism. 

To summarize, as the security environment changes, the U.S. military 
must adapt as well. Many of the changes the Army and Marine Corps are 
undertaking, and should continue to pursue, highlight the importance of 
language training and cultural awareness. Moreover, because the trends that 
are now shaping the security environment are likely to persist for some time, 
the value of increased instruction in these areas will likely only grow over time. 

Tradeoffs 

If the military is to expand its focus on cultural awareness and language 
training, what tradeoffs will it have to make, both in terms of time and 
resources? While specific recommendations are beyond the scope of my 
testimony today, I would like to suggest that the military’s continuing 
relatively high emphasis on conventional operations is to some extent 
misplaced, and thus provides an area where resources and personnel might be 
divested, with relatively minimal risk to the nation’s security, in order to 
support language and cultural training, as well as other “soft” skills that are 
particularly useful in irregular warfare. 

At present, the ground forces are increasing their active end-strength by 
92,000 troops— with 65,000 going to the Army and the remainder to the 
Marines. The Army plans to utilize the additional soldiers to create six brigade 
combat teams (and associated combat support and combat service support 
elements) in addition to the 42 currently planned, for a total of 48. The Marine 
Corps plans to use their end strength increase to stand up a regimental combat 
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team to round out their three division-wing teams . 10 Although these forces are 
advertised as being “full-spectrum” capable, both moves suggest that the 
additional U.S. ground forces will be trained and equipped primarily for 
conventional, high-intensity ground combat operations. Is this the best use of 
these additional forces? If experience since the end of the Cold War is any 
indication, the answer is: not likely. 

In response to proposals that ground forces specialize to a greater degree 
in irregular warfare, the Army and Marine Corps are quick to note that, given 
the potential stakes and effects of major combat operations (MCOs), they 
cannot ignore conventional war contingencies. However, this argument, while 
valid, carries far less weight than it did during the period following Vietnam, 
when Soviet armies posed a threat that far exceeded that of any rivals pursuing 
irregular warfare. The evidence strongly suggests that no one wants to play the 
role of Saddam Hussein’s Republican Guard, either now or in the foreseeable 
future. One searches in vain through the pages of military journals to find 
stories of countries assembling tank armies to oppose us. Truth be told, the 
two countries most often cited by our military leaders as opposing the United 
States in major combat operations involving large-scale conventional forces— 
North Korea and Iran— lack even a Republican Guard mechanized force, let 
alone a Soviet tank army. 

As members of this subcommittee well know, the threat from North 
Korea stems from its budding nuclear arsenal, ballistic missiles, special 
operations forces and artillery (perhaps armed with chemical or biological 
agents) positioned in caves and mountains near the demilitarized zone (DMZ). 
Moreover, the mountainous DMZ itself is perhaps the most heavily fortified 
territory in the world, with both flanks anchored on the ocean. The South 
Koreans have both the incentive and the resources (a population twice that of 
the North and an economy dozens of times greater) to field ground forces 
capable of blocking any attempt by North Korean forces to advance south— a 
concept Pyongyang seems ill-disposed to execute in any event. 

Iran, having witnessed first-hand the American military’s quick victory 
over Saddam Hussein’s conventionally armed and organized militaries, and 
the subsequent difficulties that same military faced when confronted with 
irregular operations, would not likely be attracted to Saddam’s method of 
challenging the U.S. Moreover, it is the Iranians who have armed and trained 
groups like Hezbollah and Hamas, and who are providing support for Iraqi 
irregular forces like the Mahdi Army. Discussions of Iranian military power 
center on Tehran’s quest for weapons of mass destruction, its terrorist 
networks, and its ability to close the Strait of Hormuz to shipping traffic by 
developing anti-access/area-denial capabilities. Were the U.S. military to 
confront Iran in a major combat operation— now or a decade from now— 


10 “DoD News Briefing with Under Secretary’ of Defense David Chu, LTG Stephen 
Speakes, and LTG Emerson Gardner from the Pentagon,” US Department of Defense 
Transcript, January 19, 2007, available at 

http://www.defenselmk.mil/transcripts/transcript.aspx?transcriptid=387i. 
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Tehran’s conventional forces would almost certainly be a secondary 
consideration. 

Put another way, given the overwhelming success of our ground forces in 
conventional warfare operations, and the shift of rival militaries and nonstate 
entities toward irregular warfare, orienting 48 active Army brigades, 28 
National Guard brigades, and three Marine Corps divisions primarily on 
conventional warfare operations would appear to reflect a desire to prepare for 
the kinds of challenges we would prefer to confront, rather than those we will 
most likely encounter. 

To be sure, our ground forces must remain dominant in conventional (or 
what the 2006 QDR calls “traditional”) operations. However, it does not follow 
that the Army and Marine Corps must be principally, or even primarily, 
devoted to this task. Consider that, thanks to the gains in effectiveness realized 
by our armed forces, improvements in their ability to fight as a joint force, and 
the U.S. military’s enormous advantages in advanced capabilities (e.g., 
precision munitions; C4ISR), only one heavy Army division was needed to 
defeat the Iraqi army in the Second Gulf War. 11 

Simply stated, while the Army and Marine Corps have clearly placed an 
increased emphasis on irregular warfare capabilities, to include language and 
cultural training, they nevertheless remain predominantly focused on 
conventional combat operations. Should it be necessary to make tradeoffs in 
order to support enhanced cultural awareness, language training, or other 
skills that are particularly crucial to winning an irregular warfare campaign, 
drawing resources away from conventional capabilities is an option that 
should be seriously considered. 

Summary 

In an era dominated by irregular warfare challenges, the United States 
military is more likely to undertake missions requiring irregular warfare 
capabilities rather than traditional large-scale ground combat operations. A 
key component of military readiness will be the ability to understand the 
cultures of, and communicate with, people from many regions of the world. 
Increased language and culture training will ultimately prove to be a powerful 
weapon in the American military’s arsenal. As the development of institutional 
language and cultural expertise requires significant time as well as resources, I 
commend the committee for raising awareness on this important issue and 
encourage it to continue exercising its oversight responsibilities by supporting 
the military’s efforts to create sufficient language and cultural awareness 
capacity to meet both existing contingencies and those that are likely to 
emerge in the coming years. 


11 One Marine division was also involved in the major combat operation, as was the 
Army’s 101 s * Airborne Division (Air Assault) along with some brigade-sized maneuver 
elements. 
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Preface 

This is a unique time in the history of language education in the United States. My intent 
here is to propose policies and programs that take advantage of the times and are based 
on a recipe for effective change, the source of which 1 cannot find but which goes 
something like this: "Build on your base, go with the wind, and shoot for the moon. ” 

The proposals here are intended to do just that. They build on what is there, take 
advantage of existing energy supporting language in this country, and are aimed at a 
shift in paradigm for language education. In my view, they are all doable in these times, 
in fact, if not now , perhaps never. 
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Goals of a National Language Education Strategy 

In today’s world, every nation needs a “pluriiingual” citizenry, defined by the Council of 
Europe to be citizens capable of interacting with speakers of many languages, one or a 
few of which they know and many of which they do not. This reflects the 
communication needs of most nations with multilingual citizens and constant and intense 
international dealings. Even an English speaking country like Australia, in the 1980s, 
arrived at a national language policy, the explicit goal of which was a bilingual citizenry. 1 
For its own sake and for the improved wellbeing of nations around the world, the United 
States should pursue this same goal of a pluriiingual citizenry. However, given how far 
this country has to go to transform the language competence of its citizens, it will be 
necessary to launch a national language education effort which takes an explicit, long 
term, and pragmatic approach to the task. First, instead of an immediate goal of a 
pluriiingual citizenry, a national language education policy for the United States should 
target the development of three distinct constituents: (1) an educated citizenry aware of 
the role of language and culture in the world and in human cognition; (2) a broad base of 
school graduates with some functional language skills; and (3) a cadre of advanced 
language specialists capable of the highest level of linguistic performance. 2 Secondly, 
such a national language education approach should be broken into an explicit set of 
language education strategies aimed at each component of the education system. Thirdly, 
a long term and practical plan for implementation is required. 


1 A compatible, and perhaps the most visionary of models is that plan articulated in Australia in the mid 
1980s and briefly summarized here as: t. English for everyone; 2. If you have a language other than 
English, you have a right to keep it; 3. If you do not have a language other than English, you have an 
obligation to acquire one; and, 4. language services to be provided where deficits occur. 1 

2 Under culture, I include literature. Cf. Lo Bianco 1987. 
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Rationale for the Three Targeted Goals 

Linguistically and Culturally Educated Citizenry: As residents of an English-speaking 
country in this latest era of “globalization,” there is a real danger that the American 
public will not understand the world around us, the role of language in communication, or 
the influence of culture on conceptual understandings and behavior. In general, the 
American public will not appreciate the advantages of linguistic and cultural diversity, 
put so well by Joshua Fishman: 

The joys of one’s own language and ethnicity are subsequently 
expressed over and over again, from every corner of Europe and in 
every period. In modem times this feeling has been raised to a 
general principle, a general esthetic, a celebration of ethnic and 
linguistic diversity per se, as part of the very multisplendored glory of 
God, a value, beauty, and source of creative inspiration and inspiring 
creativity — indeed, as the basic human good. It is claimed that it is 
ethnic and linguistic diversity that makes life worth living. It is 
creativity and beauty based upon ethnic and linguistic diversity that 
make man human. Absence of this diversity would lead to the 
dehumanization, mechanization, and utter impoverishment of man. 

The weakening of this diversity is a cause for alarm, a tendency to be 
resisted and combated. (Fishman ( 1 989: 1 5), originally published in 
Roundtable on Languages and Linguistics, 1977, pp. 297-309. 

In addition to this philosophical justification, there is a very practical motivation here: 
such understanding and appreciation underlie the goal of having a sizable portion of the 
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society studying language and reaching some level of competence. Finally, a general 
appreciation of the value of language and cultural understating is critical to broad voter 
support for funding language programs in education and in government. 

Language Competence'. The need for foreign language competence has become broadly 
accepted, the excuse that “the whole world speaks English” is carrying less and less 
weight. 3 Hardly a day goes by without an article in a major news outlet concerning the 
need for language in the United States. Whether motivated by “globalization” or 
Freedman’s “flat world,” 4 or by adherence to Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, the need 
for people capable in languages other than English is more and more prevalent and 
emergent in the consciousness of Americans and of their policy makers. 5 

Language Expertise: The need for professionals capable of operating in a foreign 
language and culture is perhaps most obvious in the federal government, particularly in 
those agencies responsible for national security. (By expertise here is meant a working 
proficiency of Superior and Distinguished in ACTFL terms, 3- and 4-level on the 
Interagency Language Roundtable scale). Since 2001, the National Security Agency has 
announced that a 3-level is required for employment as a language analyst. The DoD has 
launched its “Defense Language Transformation” initiative, one goal of which is 3-level 
and higher linguistic expertise. 6 


3 Robinson et al. 

4 Freedman 

5 Robinson et al. 

6 The Defense Language Institute has launched its “Proficiency Enhancement Project" to raise the level of 
graduates of its basic language program from 2/2/ 1 + in listening, reading, and speaking, to 2 + 12 + 12 , with a 
strong focus on 3-level and higher in its intermediate and advanced courses. 
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Responsibility for National Language Education 

Government 

Any proposed national policy and improved education system able to achieve these goals 
will have to reflect the realities of U.S. history and traditions. Policy is set and 
implemented by government as well as by the educational systems. With regard to the 
role of government, traditionally state and local authorities share overall responsibility for 
education in the United States, while the federal government enters this domain primarily 
when national security — its primary responsibility — is at stake. (Examples of 
government intervention into language education include the Army Special Training 
Program of 1942, the National Defense Education Act of 1958, and the National Security 
Education Act of 1991). Since the mid-1990s, and particularly since September 11, 

2001, the federal government has made significant investments in its own language 
capabilities in the name of national security. At the same time, it has taken a very strong 
hand in language education and research more broadly with the increases in Title VI/F-H 
and NSEP and the establishment of the University of Maryland Center for Advanced 
Study of Language. Additionally, in June 2004, the Department of Defense, in 
collaboration with UM CASL, sponsored the “National Language Conference,” the 
avowed purpose of which was the exploration of a partnership among government, 
academe, and business sectors in developing a national language education strategy and 
plan. The White Paper that resulted from the conference is a call to action towards 
collaboration to this end. (The present Colloquium, as well as the January 2005 ACTFL 
policy conference and the upcoming ACTFL panel in November are follow-ups and 
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reactions to the proposals in this White Paper as well as to the government efforts on 
behalf of language in general). Thus, the Departments of Defense, Education, Labor, and 
State are on record advocating a national language education initiative in the United 
States. Various committees in Congress have spoken out on the need for more language 
competence in the U.S. While there is a growing general belief that the nation would be 
stronger with a linguistically much more sophisticated citizenry, the primary motivation 
for this government activity is to enable all agencies and offices to be able to recruit 
linguistically competent future employees, thereby enabling the U.S. government to 
concentrate its own educational programs on higher levels of proficiency and language 
for special purposes . 7 


Education Sector 

While these and other government efforts are going forward, the ultimate responsibility 
for improved language education rests with the schools, colleges, and universities that 
constitute the language education system of this country. In general, a national 
educational design required to achieve the three goals listed above must be 
comprehensive and cohesive. It must include all levels of education, kindergarten 
through graduate and professional school, and it must guarantee that these levels be fully 


Cf. United States Code. 20 USCS 7512 (3): Foreign Language Assistance Program: Findings, 

United States Congress, Senate Select Committee on Intelligence. (2003). S. Rpt.. 107-149; 

United States Congress, House Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence and Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence. (2002). Report of the Joint Inquiry into the Terrorist Attacks of September 1 1, 2001. H. 
Rpt. 107-792, S. Rpt. 107-351 (2002); United States Congress, Senate Select Committee on Intelligence. 

| (2002). S. Rpt.. 1 07-6. \ Unite d States Department of Defense. 2005. Defense Language Transformation 
Roadmap, http://www.d el c nscliiik.inil 'in-HsMar^oO^ dlO'iSO^'Oroadniap.ndf. L ast accessed August 4, 

I 200 5) Unite d States Department of State. (2004). Changing Minds, Winning Peace: A New Strategic 
Direction for U. S Public Diplomacy in the Arab arid Muslim World Washington, DC: GPO; United States 
House of Representatives. (2005). "National Language Security Act,” 109 H.R. 115; and, United States 
Senate. (2005). “National Foreign Language Coordination Act,” 109 S. 1089. 
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articulated and integrated with each other. More specifically, each subsystem must design 
its language programming in accordance with its specific role in meeting one or all of the 
goals proposed above and in congruence with the other parts of the system. 

K-8 Level. The K-8 level has two principal responsibilities: First, to provide universal 
language exposure in order to, at a minimum, guarantee that all students receive an 
appreciation of the role of language and culture in society and an understanding of 
language use as well as learning. One can argue that any general understanding of 
language can only be effectively conveyed if it is accompanied with acquisition of some 
real language ability; however, language proficiency per se is not included under this 
goal. Second, the K-8 system must begin the language learning career of those learners 
desirous of acquiring functional ability. This is particularly important for those aspiring 
to advanced level proficiency, as the required “time on task” to reach such a level is 
greatly facilitated by an early start in the student’s educational career. 

Secondary Level: At the secondary level, the primary task will be to build upon what 
is accomplished at the K-8 level either supporting the student’s language from middle 
school or by providing mechanisms for adding a new, less commonly taught language to 
the student’s native language. This, of course, will only be possible once the elementary 
and middle schools are fully involved in the language teaching enterprise. However, for 
the immediate future, secondary schools will have to spend resources in beginning 
language courses as well as a basic orientation to language and culture in the social 
studies curriculum. Thus, when students finish their formal education at this level, they 
all must graduate with a basic understanding of language, culture, and cognition as well 
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as a minimal working ability in at least one language other than English. For students 
continuing on to the university, the language programming should be designed to 
integrate smoothly with courses in higher education in order to enable students to build 
working competence in a language other than English and even to advance to high level 
language proficiency. 

Higher Education: The duty of language programs at this level is to guarantee that all 
three goals have been met through programming focusing on the four “missions” for 
which students enroll, faculty teach, and curricula are designed at the university level . 8 
These include the General Education Mission (part of general distribution requirements) 
as well as three other missions focused on functional language ability as well as advanced 
language and cultural expertise: the Heritage Mission (development of further skills in a 
language acquired at home or in ones community); the Applied Mission (aimed at the 
practical use of a language in personal or professional endeavors ,e.g., German for 
Engineering); and the Professional Mission (preparation as a language professional: 
professor/teacher, researcher, interpreter, translator). The problem is that these four goals 
are usually served by one program and program design, with most resources 
inadvertently devoted to the General Education mission and most design oriented to the 
Professional Mission. 


Language Education Reform 


8 Cf. Brecht, & Walton with Caemmerrer, and Brecht & Walton 2000. 
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In order to meet these laudable goals, the programming and educational design must be 
appropriate. In the U.S., much will have to change at all levels of education, starting with 
kindergarten and ending with graduate or professional school. 

K-8: Traditionally, discussion about the strategy of language instruction and learning 
at the K-8 level has focused on FLEX vs. FLES and whether and how well they provide 
the basis for functional language ability later on in the system. Nevertheless, with so few 
resources available, particularly with the enactment of the No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB), there is little talk of universal exposure to language, let alone universal language 
education. While universal language exposure or education is realistically beyond most 
policy makers’ imagination at the present time, the recent efforts at the federal level on 
behalf of language have caused a refocusing on language at the elementary school level. 
The reference here is to the presumption by policy makers in the Administration and the 
Congress that “early start” is the key to developing the broad and deep expertise that 
conditions in today’s world demand. This need and focus is most explicitly articulated in 
the “White Paper” resulting from the National Language Conference. 9 

However, the immense energy created by the events of 9/1 1 in the federal government 
notwithstanding, 10 there is still little overall investment in language education at the K-12 
level, and so the goal of universal language exposure — let alone competence — remains a 
very distant one. It is undeniable that America’s schools currently are able to make 
significant contributions to providing a cadre of Americans with language proficiency 

9 “A Call to Action” 

10 Brecht 2004. 
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and even high-level language expertise. However, this ability varies by language. 

Spanish and French programs in the schools, where they exist, are able to provide a firm 
basis for functional language ability reached at the secondary and higher education levels. 
However, when it comes to the so-called Less Commonly taught Languages (LCTLs), the 
only significant educational assets available at the K-8 level are the immersion programs 
(both total and “dual language”) and the heritage community school networks. This 
situation can only be improved with a major USED initiative on behalf of language 
learning in elementary and secondary education, ideally coordinated by a separate office 
dedicated to language education at this level. (See below.) 


Secondary Schools: While enrollments and attained proficiency here are basically far 
short of the desired level, the adoption of national language standards oriented toward 
proficiency has been a great boon to the nation’s capacity to produce students with some 
functional proficiency in a world language. In particular, the standards offer a basis to 
connect the secondary schools to the elementary and middle school language programs as 
well as to the university programs. This K- 1 6 articulation is critical to the development 
of language expertise among America’s professionals. In addition, one of the most 
important developments in this regard at the secondary level is the new emphasis on 
Advanced Placement courses and testing in the LCTLs. A new generation of Advanced 
Placement Test oriented to language proficiency is being developed, which offers 
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significant hope for coordination with university programming and the attainment of high 
level expertise in the language and its culture and literature. 11 

In addition to articulation, the secondary schools must find a way to expand the range of 
languages they offer to build on the heritage and other immersion K-8 programs and to 
offer a second foreign language to those coming out of middle school with Spanish and 
French. This kind of expansion will require a major focus on language in the USED, one 
that is not seen as conflicting with the NCLB act. 


Higher Education: For better or for worse, language education in this country is led 
by the higher education segment of the education community, if for no other reason that 
no other level has made any comparable investment in the endeavor. However, policy 
and programming at the higher education level has far to go if it is to meet its 
responsibility in guaranteeing the attainment of the three national goals articulated above. 

First, it must vary its programming to respond to all four missions described above. 

Given the fact that attrition between first year and second year courses stands on average 

at 50%, this means that 75% of resources are devoted to students who will finish no more 

than 2 years of regular college-level language programming and thus not attain any real 

functional ability. This means that these students should be understood as basically 

{ Deleted: fact and 

involved in the “general education” mission, and so the courses should reflect this jact 
and focus much more on the role of language in culture and cognition and on the actual 

[ Deleted: m Chinese 


| 1 1 New AP tests arc being developed j n Chinese . Japanese, Italian, and Russian. Cf. 
h«p://apcen(ral.collegeboard.eoiw , articie/0,3645,i'49-0-6-21572,00.himi 
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process of language use and learning. The education these students receive in these 
courses should be aimed to stand them in good stead throughout their career, particularly 
when they feel the need to return to language learning at an appropriate moment in their 
personal or professional lives. 12 

In addition, higher education should honor its leading role in language education by 
taking courageous and dramatic steps to signal the importance of language learning and 
the role of K-12 education. First, unpopular as it maybe, the question of requirements 
should be revisited both for entry and exist from the university system. Second, first and 
second year Spanish and French should be credit bearing only when they are the student’s 
second or third foreign language. Finally, university programs should be full participants 
in the new generation of Advanced Placement language programs and exams. 

This presupposes a full dialogue on language standards, like those already developed for 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russian for K-16. These strategies, if broadly adopted, can send 
a very clear message that language is vital to education and that schools are critical to 
language education process, and it will as well provide abundant motivation for 
articulation between the two levels. While there are significant differences in opinion 
here, there is a vital need to engage on this topic to ensure articulation among all levels of 
education and to enable long and effective language learning careers for the system’s 
graduates. 

12 In Brecht & Ingold (2000), we proposed a new configuration of the language and culture 
component of general education under the term linguacv , which we use to designate the ability TO 
INTERACT WITH SPEAKERS OF LANGUAGES OTHER THAN ONE'S OWN AS WELL AS WITH 
TEXTS EMANATING FROM CULTURES FROM AROUND THE WORLD. Linguacy stresses 
understanding of the nature of ‘language in culture,' in particular its role and function in human society; the 
cognitive aspects of language, including how it is (earned; as well as the ability to apply that understanding 
in a lifetime of civic, professional, and personal contexts. 
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A Plan for Implementation: Universal & Selective Language 
Education Systems 

In an earlier paper, Brecht & Met 2002 suggest that a national language education policy 
for the United States should proceed from the assumption that everyone should learn a 
second language, akin to the national bilingual model of Australia described in footnote 
1. However, as an immediate and interim solution on the path to universal language 
education, they propose a Selective Language Education Policy, which would build a 
national, but limited, system of pipelines from kindergarten through the university system 
for a set of languages deemed critical to the nation in today’s world (e.g. Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindi, Japanese, Korean, Russian, Swahili, Turkic languages, etc). According to this 
plan, the components of this pipeline system would include: 

• a set of strengthened K-8 schools capable of producing real language ability that 
can be passed on to the secondary level, including; schools of choice (magnate) 
devoted to language, schools with collaborative arrangements with heritage 
community schools, schools with dual language and total immersion language 
programs, and schools with superior FLES programs. 

• “Regional flagship schools”-12 level that would exist to build on the functional 
language competence acquired in the K-8 network of schools; 13 


1 ' The National Flagship Language Initiative of the National Security Education Program has just 
established a K-16 Chinese language project. 
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• A fully implemented university level flagship language program system, the basis 
of which is already established in the National Flagship Language Program of the 
National Security Education Program; 14 

The proposed K-12 system would be based on school districts, where the “flow” of 
students from kindergarten through grade 12 is managed, provided there is a local high 
school with a secondary flagship program capable of taking in highly qualified language 
students from the elementary and middle schools. At the university level, a broad 
network of flagship universities, each specializing in the language(s) most appropriate to 
the state in which they are located, would recruit students to its regular major programs 
who could also feel confident that their language learning careers would be supported. 

Binding these systems together, vertically and horizontally, would be a set of supporting 
elements, presumably comprising the following: 

• An Advanced Distributed Learning system permitting the sharing of teaching and 
learning resources among these schools (see Appendix A) 

• Intensive summer programs for student acceleration, remediation, and 
specialization 

• A network of both domestic and in-country immersion programs dedicated to this 
system, immersion being a vital ingredient for proficiency attainment 

• Articulation mechanisms like the new AP Test, faculty development programs, 
and a clear set of standards based on the National Language Standards 


14 http://www.ndu.edu/nsep/ 
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• Agreed upon proficiency outcomes for each level of education (e.g. Higher 
education: Superior; Secondary: Intermediate High/ Advanced; Elementary: 
Novice High/Intermediate) 

Such a selective , as opposed to a universal, approach to language education would have 
certain distinct advantages. First, instead of undertaking an expensive system-wide 
reform (particularly in a time when K-12 resources are dedicated first and foremost to 
math and English through the NCLB Act), this very focused effort would be cost- 
effective and therefore more liable to funding. Second, the selective system would 
demonstrate the viability of a national language education system. Third, the selective 
language education effort would focus on high level language expertise in critical 
languages, which is what government agencies desperately need and Congress is 
currently willing to support. 

Without question, the obstacles to even a Selective Language Education System — let 
alone a universal one — are many, including resources (incentives and rewards), mindset, 
and leadership. Strategies required to overcome such obstacles for an immediate 
Selective System leading to a Universal system would include a major collaborative 
effort, along the lines of the previous Holmes Group effort in education that would 
consist of member K-16 institutions that agree to constitute a national system of language 
pipelines that cross district and possibly even state boarders. This consortium of 
institutions would mutually commit to: 

• High level language proficiency as the goal of programming 
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• Specific proficiency outputs at each educational level, accumulating to the 
Superior/3-level upon graduation from college 

• Integration of heritage learners into the system and accreditation of heritage 
programming 

• Accountable outputs through rigorous and regular testing 

• Full articulation, vertical (among levels) as well as horizontal (geographic) 
through the acceptance of common standards. 


National Language Policy 

Without question, federal support — the administration and the Congress — is critical for a 
major comprehensive, collaborative, and cohesive national language education plan. 
Financial support will be required to provide incentives (program/teacher subsidies for 
low enrollment languages (language choice); faculty development, both pre- and in- 
service; seed funding to establish programs; immersions, both in heritage communities 
and abroad; and rewards for meeting proficiency goals in the form of percentage of 
students graduated and levels attained). 

This support will have to be provided through legislative vehicles, which could take the 

shape of a broad and comprehensive act along the lines of the National Defense 

Education Act of 1958. 13 Another, perhaps more practical approach would be to build on 

existing legislation and programs by strengthening those where necessary and filling in 

the gaps where appropriate. For example, such gaps would include new legislation in the 

15 To this end, Representative Rush Holt of New Jersey introduced the "National Security I.anguage Act” 
in December 2003. 
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next reauthorization of Elementary and Secondary Act that would fund a dedicated office 
as home for language at K-12 level. 

Leadership 

Experience shows that even adequate funding of a set of individual programs alone will 
not guarantee that the targeted improvement will match the investment, i.e. that the whole 
exceeds the sum of its parts. Another critical step is required, one that insures that the 
efforts made on behalf of language by government and education will be effective, and I 
would like to focus the remainder of this paper on that step. 

While many initiatives are being proposed for improving language in the U.S., both in the 
federal and academic sectors, there is no one authority responsible for coordinating these 
efforts across the five language capacity sectors: academic, federal, private, heritage, and 
overseas. 16 In essence, the language community lacks a focal point with real authority to 
guarantee that these and future efforts on behalf of language constitute a comprehensive, 
cohesive, and collaborative solution to the language problem in United States. Such a 
force, I submit, can be in the form of an Office of Language Policy, akin to the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, which encompasses elements like the Science Division, 
the Technology Division, the Homeland and National Security Division, and the National 
Science and Technology Council and the President’s Council of Advisors and Science 
and Technology. A parallel effort on behalf of language in the United States could 
ensure the vital status of language for the country. 

16 Reference to Brecht & Walton 
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Among the principal responsibilities of such an office would be the preparation of the 
administration’s budget proposal for language and national well being, and working with 
education and national security committees to ensure its passage. Such responsibilities 
would include an integrated needs assessment process and a degree of influence on 
funding to guarantee integration of language initiatives. Presumably, this could be 
facilitated through collaboration with the Senior Language Authority office in the various 
government agencies as well as by reliance on academic think tanks concerned with such 
issues. 

It must be stressed that the Office of Language Policy, apart from being directly 
responsible for the integration of the requirements and preparedness of agencies and 
offices responsible for the nation’s security and well being, would also be expected to 
coordinate collaborative efforts with academe as well as to serve as the bully pulpit for 
improvement of the situation of language in education and in the private sector. In the 
long term, the most cost-effective way of meeting the language expertise needs of the 
nation is to build a very broad base of American citizens who receive a strong education 
in one or more languages. Language should be an integral part of K-12 education, 
leaving universities to concentrate on high level language instruction, second and third 
foreign language, and on Less Commonly Taught Languages. Such innovation in 
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education must be !ed, and the Office of Language Policy can play an important role 
here. 17 

In my opinion, the design of a federal architecture for language and national security and 
well being is close at hand, but its effective implementation depends on a renewed 
dedication to adequate funding for all the components as well as a strong integrating 
mechanism insuring that they function as a comprehensive, collaborative, and cohesive 
force for the good of the whole nation. The federal government has taken dramatic steps 
in this direction, including the National Language Conference and its resulting White 
Paper. It is continuing the initiative through a dialogue among the Secretaries of the 
Departments of Education, Defense, and State. It is time, however, for educators from all 
levels to step forward and form a functional leadership cadre dedicated to the 
implementation of a national language education policy. It is hoped that the present 
conference is a step in that direction. 

Friday, September 16, 2005 


11 The National Language Conference and its subsequent White Paper called for a National Language 
Advisor and Council. The proposal here for an Office of Language Policy refines that made in Brecht 2004 
and is intended to support the White Paper. 
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Appendix A: “System III ” 18 

It is clear that the adequate availability of resources will be a major obstacle to 
implementing any language education policy and system. For decades, technology has 
been considered the “magic bullet” for cost-effective learning; but it clearly still lags 
behind its promise, although there are clear models emerging that suggest that there is 
help on the way. In an earlier paper, Brecht & Walton (2000) described a new language 
education system, which they called System III. Their intent was to show how all 
languages and all levels of education could benefit from an “advanced distributed 
learning” system, which could enable the shift from System I (which provides Commonly 
Taught Languages to many) and System II (providing LCTLs to a few) to System III, 
where any and all languages can be made available to any and all learners. 

The Magic Bullet: Advanced Distributed Learning 

The IT revolution can be seen to comprise both “Instructional” as well as “Informational” 
Technology. With regard to the as yet relatively modest contributions of Instructional 
Technology to teaching and learning, the problem does not reside principally with the 
technology — although the “human centered computing call for by Michael Dertouzos 
remains a distant reality. 19 The problem with Instructional Technology is that we really 
do not know enough about the cognitive processes of learning to take full advantage of 
what technology even now has to offer. 20 


18 Cf. Brecht & Walton 2000. 

19 Dertousos 2002. 

20 cf. How People Learn) 
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On the other hand, the application of Information Technology in education has recently 
moved to the fore, as “Advanced Distributed Learning” is rapidly establishing itself as 
the “new new thing” in learning . 21 The ADL initiative is firmly established in a network 
of centers and collaborating universities in the U.S. and around the world . 22 
The initial focus of ADL has been on the development of technical standards for the 
electronic sharing of learning objects. Thus, ADL, ARIADNE, HIE, IMS have all been 
working hard on this issue, with now the ADL Co-Labs taking the lead in unifying the 
effort. In addition to the technological issues involved, ADL includes some very 
substantive educational concepts that in fact give meaning to the entire effort. Among 
these are: 

• Learning Objects. The term “learning object” is comprehensive, ranging from the 
very broadest interpretation of “anything in the learning system” to a much more 
specified and helpful. The principal questions that arise in the design of LOs are 
scope (granularity) and sequence (combination)” 

• LO Instructional Design: The glue to the educational application of ADL, as with 
any other educational innovation, is instructional design: Given the capabilities of 
LO-oriented design, there is a genuine possibility of incorporating a constructivist 
approach in the system, which itself serves as the theoretical basis of scope and 
sequencing as well as meta-tagging . 21 

• Learning Management Systems. Any distributed learning system will have, by 

definition, learners and teachers widely dispersed, joined synchronically as well 

as asynchronically, and all proceeding at different rates and engaged in different 

2 1 Reference to Brecht paper/presentation , - , 

| 22 Information on the ADL initiative can be found at its website: htt^/adl. . . . . ; Deleted: p , 

23 Reference to Utah State scholars j Deleted: ; i 
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learning activities. This potential chaotic situation requires a learner tracking 
system to record learners characteristics, participation, and success in learning. 

• Learner Management: Any system that revolves around the customization of 
learning, ideally, should seek to empower the user to manage as much as possible 
the learning process, thus removing management from the exclusive purview of 
the system itself. Any such system software aims to emulate this management 
and so should have some capability to provide this capacity to the learner. So 
empowered, the learner may have something to teach the system, provided the 
system’s tracking system is able to take the lesson. This function is particularly 
important for life-long and experiential learning, which inevitably situates 
learning in contexts and on tasks that the system has yet to anticipate. 

While we are far from full and effective implementation of such a system, the research is 
growing and rudimentary systems are being developed that promise to provide the 
breadth of language access that the nation requires in order to meet the goals stated 
above . 24 


24 Examples of the “Learning Object’" approach to language are the LangNet project of the National Foreign 
j Language Center and the GLOSS project of the Defense Language Institute. The ADL jnitiatjve is the | Deleted: (rotative 

primary organizing entity in this effort in the United States: http://www.adlnet.org/ 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY DR. SNYDER 

Dr. Snyder. While the current focus is properly on Iraq and Afghanistan, do you 
feel DOD is doing enough to build up a resident capability in other languages and 
regions that might present opportunities for engagement in the future or become se- 
curity risks? 

Dr. Brecht. In my view, the DOD could do more especially with the languages 
of Africa. As I indicated in my testimony, there is a sense among some leaders hard 
pressed for resources that the problem is simply too large to address. However, I 
believe there are practical steps that can be taken to begin to build an African lan- 
guage capability in the DOD. Indeed, while in many parts of Africa a colonial and 
official language are sufficient for official communication, the requirements of the 
department clearly extend well beyond communications within official channels as 
well as into areas of the continent where so-called official channels may not even 
exist. This requires a significant investment in regional languages as well as in 
many of the languages and dialects in critical areas of the continent. 

More generally, the Department has identified “investment languages” that reflect 
current and projected requirements. The problem is that, for any given geographical 
area, national and regional language policy, social conditions, and local linguistic 
habits are constantly evolving, and future DOD capabilities projections must take 
these factors into consideration. For example, will Russian be the lingua franca for 
Central Asian countries in twenty years as it is now? Will the trilingual habits of 
Africans change with the growing influence of national languages and global 
English? Which Arabic dialects will be most commonly used for insiders’ speech in 
North Africa in the next ten years? Clearly, strategic planning and future projec- 
tions in national security should be augmented by sociolinguistic research on future 
language usage in targeted areas. 

Finally, in order to be able to bring to bear the appropriate linguistic and cultural 
expertise for unanticipated developments around the world, the less-commonly- 
taught language expertise in the nation’s colleges, universities, and heritage com- 
munities must be maintained and enhanced. Title VI/Fulbright Hays of the Higher 
Education Act is the nation’s major asset in this regard, the major priority of which 
is to guarantee our nation’s access to expertise, programs, and resources in world 
area, languages and cultures. 

In all respects, the DOD’s shift to capabilities-based requirements in place of 
needs-based requirements is a critical step in the right direction. This focus on capa- 
bilities, enhanced with a “language futures” approach to strategic planning, could 
help address the problem inherent in the current requirements driven process that 
makes it difficult to invest in languages that may not be important today but could 
be critical to national security tomorrow. 

Dr. Snyder. What are your views about the success of the Defense Language In- 
stitute’s Foreign Language Center in guiding the process and identifying the prin- 
cipal needs of DOD’s language requirements? What about the Service centers for 
Language and Cultural Excellence? Can you give us an evaluation of them? 

Dr. Brecht. As far as I know, the DLIFLC is not responsible for identifying the 
DOD’s language requirements, but it must respond to requirements formulated and 
passed on by the services. Unfortunately, these requirements seem to be focused on 
short term real needs and therefore changeable according to the latest crisis. This 
situation creates a significant challenge for the DLIFLC, given the fact that hiring 
and firing language faculty cannot be accomplished as rapidly as language require- 
ments change in a system driven by immediate needs. 

In general, I believe the services’ efforts at identify requirements have improved 
significantly; however, this is an area that needs constant attention. Overall, as 
stated above, the department’s moving from threats to capabilities in the specifica- 
tion of language needs is a major improvement, and there are efforts at the highest 
levels to get the requirements right. Again, we still need to consider a “language 
futures” approach to determine which languages and dialects will be relevant in re- 
gions identified as critical in the future. 

Unfortunately, I am not in a position to evaluate the Service centers for Language 
and Cultural Excellence. I know that they are working very hard to address their 
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specific service’s needs, but I have not worked with them sufficiently to offer an 
opinion on their effectiveness. 

Dr. Snyder. How much can existing and likely technological improvements offset 
the need for actual language training? 

Dr. Brecht. Technology, together with advances in cognitive, cognitive neuro- 
science and language research, will greatly facilitate language learning in the fu- 
ture. (In fact, one of CASL’s strategic goals is to dramatically reduce the time it 
takes to learn a language and measurably improve the effectiveness of the process.) 
If effectively deployed, this combination of tools and science can dramatically im- 
prove classroom learning. More importantly, in the future, language learning will 
be available on-demand on the job, thus enabling life-long language learning needed 
by DOD career professionals. While this will greatly relieve the classroom burden, 
there is always be a need for good classroom teaching in initial stages of instruction 
as well as in on-line courses delivered to the field. 

Dr. Snyder. In your testimony, you stated that the Department of Defense 
“should continue to support and serve as the bully pulpit for improvement in the 
Nation’s schools, colleges and universities” and suggested that, for foreign language 
proficiency, as was the case for racial integration and gender equality, the Pentagon 
should lead the way with a pragmatic solution. You also argued for the drafting of 
state language roadmaps in the remaining 47 states and the District of Columbia 
and suggested that by using seed-money for dual language schools, the K-12 system 
could demonstrate that foreign language could be taught successfully in the edu- 
cation system. 

We’d like to hear more about your perspectives on the state language roadmaps. 

Dr. Brecht. The DOD-funded state roadmaps were an attempt to reenergize lan- 
guage education at the state and local levels, where education policy and funding 
have traditionally resided in the U.S. While national security concerns since 9/11 
have focused federal efforts on language, the strategic view requires states and local 
jurisdictions to support language education as never before. The state roadmaps can 
create the first dialog and necessary synergy among government agencies, industry, 
not-for-profit organizations, foundations, and the language teaching professions. 

At this stage, we have seen three state roadmap efforts take place, and we have 
learned a lot about how to make them more effective and how to keep them moving 
forward. However, being limited to these three states, this initiative has not bene- 
fited the rest of the states, and thus the nation as a whole, by establishing models 
to be emulated and creating synergies among states. The state roadmap initiative 
could be made into an unprecedented national effort on behalf of language in the 
United States. We know from recent polls that the parents of our children are ready 
for action in this area; we just have not been able to come up with a practical strat- 
egy that limited state and local budgets and time constraints can support. No one 
school, district, or state education agency can do enough alone, but a combined effort 
of the constituents listed above might just “tip” the system towards a “plurilingual” 
America (to use a European Union term). Without this, the DOD will continue to 
expend huge amounts of resources to accomplish what the education system should 
have already done. 

Dr. Snyder. Can you provide more detail on what actions should be taken to im- 
prove the K-12 education system’s ability to meet the Department of Defense’s for- 
eign language proficiency needs? 

Dr. Brecht. The underlying assumption of this question is, in my view, absolutely 
appropriate: The education system should assume more of the burden of language 
education, thus enabling the DOD to focus on rarely taught languages, high levels, 
and language for specific tasks and purposes. The Department has made this point 
of view clear in the last several years, and it must now continue its financial sup- 
port of NSEP efforts as well as its advocacy of the role of the education system in 
meeting the language needs of the country. 

For the immediate future, I believe there are three distinct steps to be taken: 
First, State Language Roadmap efforts should be undertaken in all fifty states and 
District of Columbia. Second, the USED K-12 component of the NSLI should be 
funded and implemented. Third, the Department of Education should launch a new 
dual language immersion program aimed at funding start-up dual language pro- 
grams across the country, presumably under the NSLI mandate. 

Finally, in September 2005 I delivered a paper at a conference at the University 
of California Berkeley that lays out the broader, national perspective of the role of 
schools and universities in language education in the United States: “Outlines of a 
National Language Education Policy in the Nation’s Interest: Why? How? Who is 
Responsible for What?” With some hesitancy, I attach it here in the belief that it 
provides the broader perspective on language education that you are seeking here. 
(See attachment.) This paper makes the case that a comprehensive plan is required, 
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one that is cohesive and collaborative, and that its components are not beyond cur- 
rent budgetary and political realities. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on page 119.1 

Dr. Snyder. Please outline the respective roles DOD, the Department of Edu- 
cation, and the states should play in taking those actions and how the drafting of 
state roadmaps can further those aims? 

Dr. Brecht. The DOD should continue the implementation of the Language 
Transformation Roadmap, moving on to a next phase of planning and development 
that continues to support the Flagship programs of the NSEP. The Department 
should also continue to be a major voice and bully pulpit in support of language edu- 
cation in the United States, given the fact that the DOD has influence among the 
American people and their elected representatives that no other constituency in this 
country has. The Department of Education, for its part, should add language to its 
English and mathematics priorities and put in place structures and funding to dra- 
matically improve language education in this country. This USED effort should 
focus on supporting states and local jurisdictions as they implement state roadmaps 
that create the partnerships and synergies that will make language education 
change possible. 

It has been particularly damaging to the nation’s language capacity that Congress 
has not funded the USED component of NSLI, and so the department should make 
this one of its priorities. 

Finally, dual language immersion programs should be launched across the coun- 
try. These programs are composed of children, half of whom speak English as a na- 
tive language and half speak a language other than English with their parents at 
home. In the morning the language of instruction is in the foreign language, say 
Mandarin, and the afternoon sessions are conducted in English. This kind of pro- 
gram has proven effective in giving English speaking children very impressive for- 
eign language skills, while on the other hand it supports NCLB by strengthening 
the English skills of members of our heritage communities. 

In sum, there is no question that a significant investment at the K-12 level would 
raise the bar at every level of language education in this country, both in numbers 
of students and levels of proficiency, thus buttressing every other element of the 
NSLI. 

Dr. Snyder. While the current focus is properly on Iraq and Afghanistan, do you 
feel the DOD is doing enough to build up a resident capability in other languages 
and regions that might present opportunities for engagement in the future or be- 
come security risks? 

Dr. Zalman. As the outbreak of violence between Georgia and Russia and the sub- 
sequent aid shipments by US Navy and Air Force suggest, the U.S. has entered an 
era in which estimating potential military engagement is difficult, at best. The U.S. 
must be prepared for engagement anywhere, in a variety of modalities (military 
force, humanitarian aid, peacekeeping, nation-building, etc.). This recognition is evi- 
dent in the DOD’s vigorous emphasis on creating a global force capable of leveraging 
capabilities across regions. 

Given this reality, the DOD will be well served by committing resources to build- 
ing up a generic resident cultural competence 1 capability, in addition to building re- 
gional/linguistic capabilities in currently foreseeable areas of potential engagement, 
such as Southeast Asia, and Africa’s northern tier. 

Cultural competence is a composite skill set that enables people to enter into an 
unfamiliar situation with enough cognitive agility to interact, observe and learn 
from their interactions with others. Cultural competence is something people “do” 
in interactive situations, as opposed to a kind of knowledge that they “have” about 
others. Cultural awareness manifests itself when soldiers, sailors, airmen and ma- 
rines can mobilize information about their own and others’ cultural predispositions 
in order to influence adversaries or communicate collaboratively with partners. 

This capability can be created through training in basic skills such as: how to 
work in culturally diverse environments, cross-cultural management, negotiation 
and conflict mediation, and training in the tools of self-reflection. While Special 
Forces routinely train in these skills, the approach among regular forces is more 
haphazard. 

The experiences of those deployed in Iraq and Afghanistan have amply dem- 
onstrated the need to cultivate these skills among officers and senior enlisted mem- 
bers. Knowing etiquette or even basic demographic facts about their surroundings 
is not enough. Many require the ability to negotiate, distribute resources or manage 
competing demands in cross-cultural contexts. 


1 The term cultural competence is used widely in health, mental health and educational con- 
texts. It usefully denotes not only awareness, but also a skill; the ability to do something. 
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Training that helps military members practice and transport such skills across re- 
gional and linguistic lines will indicate a deepened commitment to preparing forces 
for the potential engagements of the future. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. JOHNSON 

Mr. Johnson. The Department of Defense established the National Language 
Services Corps pilot program in 2007. This effort will identify Americans with skills 
in critical languages and develop the capacity to mobilize them during times of na- 
tional need or emergency. The National Language Services Corps represents the 
first organized national attempt to capitalize on our rich national diversity in lan- 
guage and culture. This organization has a goal of creating a cadre of 1,000 highly 
proficient people, in 10 languages, by 2010. What do you see as its potential to sup- 
port broader national security objectives of increasing cultural awareness and for- 
eign language capabilities? 

Dr. BRECHT. In my view, the National Language Service Corps has the potential 
to play a critical role in our strategic approach to language, culture and national 
security in the United States. As I indicated in my testimony, no single element in 
the USG can house all the linguistic and cultural capabilities needed for the indefi- 
nite future. All agencies must find a way to recruit, train, and maintain an in-house 
language and culture capability, but they must also be ready to localize, outsource, 
and warehouse resources against unexpected requirements. The NLSC dem- 
onstrates the warehousing capability, serving as a pilot and model for the future. 

In addition, if as part of its design the NLSC would support the maintenance and 
enhancement of critical language abilities of its members, less commonly taught lan- 
guage programs around the country would have access to a broader clientele, there- 
by justifying their existence and traditionally low enrollments to managers in aca- 
deme and industry. 

Mr. Johnson. How important do you believe it is to use a program like the Na- 
tional Language Services Corps to access Americans with diverse language and cul- 
tural skills to support our agencies during national emergencies in the near-term? 

Dr. BRECHT. A major advantage of the NLSC is the potential to recruit heavily 
from our almost 50 million member heritage communities across the country. While 
there is a range of challenges involved in recruiting from many of these commu- 
nities, these citizens can provide a level of language competence that is difficult to 
acquire for native English speakers. In addition, such a recruitment effort will also 
send an important message to speakers of other languages in this country: that 
their language abilities are critical to our common well-being and that, in addition 
to learning English, their duty as citizens is to maintain their native language as 
a service to this country. 
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